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The 5 per cent 


Ever since our republic was established 
almost two centuries ago, government officials 
and civic leaders devoted to the public in- 
terest have complained, often bitterly, that the 
public for which they were working has shown 
an extraordinary apathy about doing any- 
thing for itself. Thomas Jefferson, rarely 
a bitter man, could become bitter when con- 
sidering this subject, and so could Wash- 
ington and Franklin and many others of 
more recent vintage. All appear to have 
had one complaint in common: That our aver- 
age citizen can be expected to take care of 
his own immediate and personal interests, but 
when it comes to the welfare of the com- 
munity at large—well, let somebody else 
worry about that. Especially, let somebody 
else do any work involved; the average citizen 


pleads pressing business elsewhere. 


This condition of our Society seems to 
penetrate to all levels. Our interest in it at 
the moment is centered on the point where 
it crops out in our sportsmen’s organizations. 
There, according to what we’ve seen and 
heard, about 5 per cent of the membership 
does about 95 per cent of the work, with the 
other members just sounding off at meetings 
and then washing their hands of the whole 
business, after which they go home. But the 
5 per cent—the workers, the men and women 
who really do something instead of just talk- 
ing about it—they stick around and figure 
out what can be done. Then they do it, the 
best they can. 


An indication of just what they can do is 
provided by our Hunter Training program. 
As we have pointed out before in this maga- 
zine, this program was and is a pioneer 
effort, ‘though our lead has been followed 
by 11 other states. And the results are sen- 
sational ; figures on hunting accidents in Cali- 
fornia (which adopted our law almost ver- 
batim) show that the trained hunter is 19 
times safer than the untrained. Approxi- 
mately the same results have been achieved 
here. 


But quite aside from the obvious success 
of this program, the thing that profoundly 
impresses us is that it has been achieved 
through the completely voluntary, unpaid 
work of private citizens, both men and 
women, who saw that there was a job to be 
done and then set about to do it. They’re 
still doing it. And extremely well. 






at its best, patriotism in the true sense of 


the word, public service of a very high order. 
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Rebuilding 
Land and Men 


NDER the same title as above, we published in our 
February-March, 1954 issue an editorial and two 
articles discussing the use of prison or reformatory 
inmates as a source of manpower for Conservation 

work. The first article described what has been done along 
these lines in our neighboring state of Massachusetts; the 
second outlined what might be accomplished if a similar 
program were to be established in New York. 

We now have such a program. 


We are very happy to call attention to the recent legis- 
lation approved by Governor Harriman which authorized 
the establishment of Conservation Rehabilitation Camps 
on lands falling within the jurisdiction of the Conservation 
Department. Chapter 600 of the Laws of 1955 amends the 
Correction Law and the Conservation Law in relation to 
creating a minimum security reformatory, to be known as 
the Youth Rehabilitation Facility, and to consist of con- 
servation camps for the care, treatment, education and re- 
habilitation of males who were between the ages of 16 and 
21 at the time of the commission of the act for which they 
were judged youthful offenders or were convicted of a 
crime or offense. The sum of $135,000 was appropriated 
to carry on this program for a period of one year. 


Once the legislation was passed and signed by the Gov- 
ernor, the Correction Department, under the sympathetic 
direction of Commissioner McHugh, immediately took 
steps to initiate this program. Naturally there are many 
angles which have to be considered by both the Correction 
and Conservation departments, but the co-operative spirit 
exhibited by the Department of Correction indicates that 
no stone will be left unturned to make this venture a 
success. 

Recently a site for the establishment of the first camp 
was selected: North Pharsalia in Chenango County. The 
ground has been prepared for the necessary buildings and 
the water supply (originally installed for use of a Civilian 
Conservation Camp) has been rehabilitated. Plans are now 


in progress for the purchase and construction of the build- 
ings, and by Fall the camp should be a reality. 

The site selected for the establishment of this first camp 
is ideally located to carry on worthwhile forestry projects. 
It is in the center of some 35,000 acres of State Forests 
which are badly in need of thinning, pruning and silvicul- 
tural work. The work-load within a radius of 15 miles of 
the camp is sufficient to keep at least 50 men gainfully em- 
ployed for an indefinite period. The site of the camp also 
appears to meet all of the requirements of the Department 
of Correction: It is removed some distance from a com- 
munity, yet it is readily accessible, and a sufficient area of 
open land is available to permit ample room for the estab- 
lishment of out-of-bounds limits for the inmates and still 
permit them to move about within these limits. 

The boys assigned to the camps will be carefully screened 
by the Department of Correction. They will at all times 
be under the supervision of properly trained guards and 
will not be permitted to leave the camp except when going 
to and from work. Every precaution will be taken to assure 
the success of this project. 


HEN we introduced this subject in the magazine last 

year, we pointed out that our business is Conservation, 
not Correction. However, we do feel that our two separate 
fields of endeavor have much in common, in that one deals 
with the conservation of human beings, while the other has 
the conservation of natural resources as its objective. 
Through the operation of the proposed conservation camps, 
we feel certain that it will be possible to forge a connecting 
link between these activities which will prove mutually 
beneficial. 

We are looking forward to this co-operative venture with 
the Department of Correction. We firmly believe that it 
affords an exceptional opportunity to demonstrate a means 
of conserving and rehabilitating both human and natural 
resources. 


—W. M. Foss, Director, Division of Lands & Forests 
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OST of our readers are aware 

that early Spring and early 

Fall are the seasons when the 

danger of forest fires in this 

State is likely to be at its maximum—in 

the Spring, when the dry leaves of the 

previous year litter the ground before 

the new greenery appears; in the Fall, 

when the new leaves are down and the 

days are bright and dry. Such conditions 

have resulted in a Governor’s proclama- 

tion closing the woods in all of the State, 

or in parts of it, ten times since Governor 
Smith first took such action in 1924. 


Closing of the woods (which suspends 
most fishing and hunting in the areas 
affected, and many other activities too) 
is usually based on information and 
recommendations supplied by this De- 
partment, which in turn depends upon a 
careful analysis of the particular situa- 
tion by our Bureau of Forest Fire Con- 
trol. The fundamental philosophy of this 
Bureau is that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure; the time to stop 
a fire is before it gets started. The 
problem is to assess, as definitely as pos- 
sible, the conditions under which a fire 
might get started; then make plans ac- 
cordingly. But how to measure the 
danger? 


Forest fire danger measurements began 
in New York in 1942 as a co-operative 
study with the U. S. Forest Service. Be- 
fore the present system was developed, 
fire control personnel tried to estimate 
the day’s burning conditions according 
to rules of thumb. Wind velocity was 
estimated from the movement of leaves 
on trees and of the trees themselves, or 
the smoke drift. The extent to which a 
pine needle would bend without break- 
ing, or the ease with which hardwood 
leaves would crush in a person’s hand 
are examples of the various attempts to 
find some basis for an opinion as to in- 
flammability of fuel. These rules were 
derived from personal experience and 
were of immense value to the experienced 
man in an area familiar to him. 


In contrast, the present system of fire 
danger ratings is based upon four meas- 
urable factors: (1) Fuel moisture; (2) 
wind velocity; (3) condition of vegeta- 
tion; and (4) season of the year. The 
danger meter chart (see illustration) cor- 
relates these factors and gives a final 
reading in one of five danger classes on 
a 200-point burning index scale. Thus, 
forest fire weather observers can accu- 
rately compute the build-up of potential 
forest fire danger each day for their par- 
ticular areas, and on the basis of their 
daily reports the District Forest Ranger 
takes the necessary precautions to meet 
the situation. 


Getting back to the four key fire dan- 


Forest Fire Danger Meter 
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ger factors mentioned previously, let’s 
see how they are ascertained and used in 
this new system. 


Moisture content of fuels is a con- 
trolling fire danger factor and is 
particularly important in lightweight ma- 
terial such as dead grass, hardwood 
leaves, ferns, weeds and pine needles. 
Fire brands ignite this material first, 
and once ignited it burns most rapidly. 
To obtain the necessary information in 
one simple operation, “fuel moisture 
sticks” are used. These are flat slats 
(the oven-dry weight of which is known), 
18 inches long, made of basswood. These 
sticks, when exposed under typical forest 
conditions and later weighed on special 
scales, reveal in one simple measurement 
the moisture content of fuels as affected 
by precipitation, humidity, temperature, 
evaporation, solar radiation, and wind. 


FOREST SERVICE 
Abe, . 


U.S Department of Agriculture 


Asheville, North 






Southeastern Forest Experiment Stetion 


u "a 


The second factor, wind velocity, 
is difficult to estimate but is of first 
importance in affecting the rate of fire 
spread. Measurements of wind velocity 
are made by a buzzer-type anemometer. 
The Build-up Factor is based on the 
fuel moisture readings. Please refer to 
the table on the central tab of the Forest 
Fire Danger Meter Type 8-0 for the 
proper Build-up Factor according to the 
measured fuel moisture. For example: If 
the 2 p.m. (EST) fuel moisture is 5.5 
then according to the table the Build-up 
Factor is 6; if the 2 p.m. fuel moisture 
is 20.0 or more, then the Build-up Factor 
is 0. 

The Build-up Index as noted on the 
meter is calibrated from 0 to 100. The 
Build-up Index is computed from data 
recorded from the Build-up Factor and 
the amount of rainfall received during 
the report period. 
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The third key fire danger factor, 

condition of the lesser vegetation, is 
another element in the equation and con- 
tributes to the degree of fire danger. For 
example, we know that grasses, weeds, 
ferns and shrubs tend to retard the rate 
of spread of fire if they are succulent 
and transpire large quantities of moisture. 
When they are dry, however, their effect 
on fire behavior is reversed. 


The fourth factor, season of the 
year, is important because the inten- 
sity and variation of solar radiation ob- 
viously determines the drying rate of 
forest fuels. During the longer days of 
the Summer months fuels tend toward 
lower moisture levels than during other 
seasons of the year. 


Now, with reference to the Danger 
Meter illustrated here, let’s compute the 
Class Danger and the Burning Index for 
a hypothetical day in September. The 
data for the problem is as follows: 


Condition of Lesser vegetation (mois- 
CUES CONICET) oases ices wieeic 5 (green) 

Build-up Index (degree of cumula- 
tive inflammability of lower ground 


SED SoS 4 ck eh ope dou kee saices 53 
Fuel moisture (by weight of bass- 

WD RRMED soso ccs ckewines cssice 8% 
Wind velocity (anemometer read- 

MAND >. Shas haces e'os saad ween 25 m.p.h. 
Build-up Factor (scaled from fuel 

MIGIGHIIOS TEAGING) 6... .0.00 50 50 0500 3 

II dct Reed bodecuvnsavde none 

ANSWER 


Burning Index. .60 (Class 4 Danger Day) 


HE problem just computed indicates 

that the forest fire danger on this 
day is high. All forest fuels are highly 
inflammable and fires are likely to spread 
very rapidly. 


And on such a day our fire control 
organization would be at top strength 
and fully alerted. Forest Fire Observers 
would be prepared to spend longer hours 
watching for smoke, and would be in 
close radio or telephone contact with the 
district offices. Forest Rangers would be 
patrolling critical areas, always hoping 
that any fire detected could be suppressed 
while small, and if away from his own 
headquarters, he would be in radio con- 
tact with local fire towers and prepared 
to start for any fire in his area of re- 
sponsibility at a moment’s notice. 


We hope, just as you do, that it will 
not be necessary for us to recommend to 
the Governor that the woods be closed 
this Fall. But if such a recommendation 
should be necessary, we hope you will 
understand why. 


—AseE Georce, Dist. Supv. Ranger 
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by Larry Koller* 


HOOSING a rifle for hunting New 
York’s deer covers—which is al- 
most the same thing as picking 
the ideal rifle for white-tail hunt- 

ing anywhere in the East—presents about 
the same problems as selecting the ideal 
woman for a wife. The temperament and 
capabilities of the user enter heavily into 
the choice. Caliber of the weapon isn’t 
so important, although it should fall into 
a rather broad category of effectiveness. 

The first two bucks this writer killed 
(a good many years ago) were taken in 
the heavy scrub oak country of the south- 
ern Catskill area with an old .25/20 
single shot Stevens. Each dropped in- 
stantly to shots through the neck, so some 
hunters might be tempted to judge such 
a rifle as a good piece for deer. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. This 
obsolete cartridge is way under the mini- 
mum power requirements for a deer rifle. 
I used it because I had no other, but I 
could at least put its little 86 grain bullet 
just about where I wanted it at any range 
up to 75 yards. It was a squirrel rifle 
supreme and not bad on ’chucks up to 
100 yards, and I had killed plenty of 
both with this single shot before making 
my first attempts on deer. But I had to 
pick my shot at a standing buck and hit 
him in just the spot where the tiny pellet 
would do its best work. 

Actually, this sums up the basic need 
in deer hunting—knowing your own 
capabilities in shooting under stress, and 
knowing too the killing potential of your 
rifle. But modern arms offer a great deal 
of choice in selecting the gun that’s right 
for you and that will do a quick, humane 
job of killing your deer without crippling 
losses. 

Deer hunting in either the Adirondack 
or Catskill areas is short range work, 
with few bucks killed beyond the 75-yard 
mark. Measure off this distance some- 
time in your favorite cover and you'll see 
what we mean. In almost every instance 


* Mr. Koller lives in Spring Valley, in the Catskills. 
He has written many articles and, books on the subjects 
of hunting and fishing, and contributed this piece be- 
cause he feels that the right deer rifle, at the right time 
and place, makes for good conservation. Of course we 
agree.—Editor 
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it’s impossible to see your deer beyond 
this range, much less determine whether 
it’s buck or doe. Thus, there’s no need 
for long range accuracy or extremely 
precise sighting equipment to kill your 
buck. Heavy bolt-action, scope-sighted 
rifles are out for this kind of hunting un- 
less you’re willing to handicap yourself 
for every kind of chance you’re likely to 
get other than a deer standing far off in 
a farmer’s pasture. And if you know your 
rifle you can still make kills at the longer 
ranges, up to 200 yards, with the light, 
short-barreled rifle and your coarse 
woods-sights. 

The premium in New York deer hunt- 
ing is the ability to make the quick, fairly 
accurate shot at short range, and for this 
a light arm with a short, smooth-hand- 
ling barrel is tops. The difference in kill- 
ing energy and trajectory between the 
20-inch barrel carbine and 26-inch rifle 
in the same caliber is so negligible at 
deer hunting ranges that it’s impossible 
to prove except on paper. Certainly the 
deer won’t know the difference. But the 
shorter barrel will put you on target just 
enough faster to make the difference be- 
tween a quick, clean kill and a lost chance. 
In this respect hunting white-tails is 
similar to grouse and woodcock shoot- 
ing; you need the light, quick-handling 
gun for both. 

The action type should match your 
temperament as closely as you're able 
to figure out that relationship. A hasty, 
nervous shooter with hair-trigger reflexes 
is no man to carry an autoloader; a bolt- 
action rifle will slow him down enough 
to enforce deliberate aim at a given tar- 
get, particularly if it’s under way. Hasty, 
un-aimed firing, no matter what the type 
of action, cuts plenty of brush but mighty 
little deer hair, so if you’re the type of 
individual who machine-guns a rifle ac- 
tion you'll be far better fitted with an 
action that will force you to pause for re- 
loading after each shot. 

However, a skilled shooter will find 
himself somewhat handicapped for suc- 
cessive shots if he uses the bolt action 
arms. These are slowest of all in func- 
tioning—but the surest—which is some- 














thing to consider. The lightweight lever 
actions are probably the best all-round 
rifles in the deer woods for men of ex- 
perience in both shooting and hunting, 
while, of course, the slide action or pump 
is probably the deadliest of woods weap- 
ons in the hands of a careful, deliberate 
shooter. Autoloaders are actually no 
faster for aimed shooting than the pump 
rifle; the act of firing the autoloader 
destroys your hold momentarily and dur- 
ing this small lapse of time a well co-or- 
dinated rifleman will have his rifle 
pumped and ready for the next aimed 
shot. The autoloader is most effective in 
the hands of a careful shooter who isn’t 
swayed by its rapid speed of fire. 

The caliber of the rifle probably has 
the most bearing on which model you'll 
select. Again, the physical and mental 
make-up of the individual is vitally im- 
portant in selecting the most efficient 
weapon for clean, one-shot kills. The 
.30/30 and its relatives—the .32 Special 
and the .30 and .32 Remington and .303 
Savage (none of the latter three now 
available in new rifles) are good cart- 
ridges for deer—as they always have 
been if the hunter did his part in plac- 
ing the bullet properly in the chest region 
or the spinal column. However, the ten- 
dency these days, and a good one, is to 
use a rifle having more punch than the 
30/30. Two excellent rifles in the light, 
quick-handling type with this extra punch 
have appeared recently, one the Marlin 
carbine in .35 Remington caliber, the 
other the new Winchester model 88 lever 
in .308, the NATO cartridge whose ballis- 
tics approach that of the old-favorite 
30/06. And Savage is again building the 
model 99 lever action in a lightweight 
version in .300 Savage, a load famous for 
it’s deadliness in woods hunting. All of 
these cartridges have the penetration and 
shock to make certain one-shot kills on 
white-tails from almost any angle through 
the body if the chest area is the target, 
and if that target is hit. 

However, if (and this is a big if) you 
find that you’re recoil-sensitive, the light, 
powerful rifle is a bad choice. Hunters 
loudly declaim that you never feel recoil 
when shooting at game, which is true. 
But your shooting habits with any par- 
ticular rifle are firmly established before 
you take to the deer woods, and if you 
find that recoil and blast make you flinch, 
then switch to either a less powerful cart- 
ridge or a heavier rifle which tends to 
lessen the recoil effect. More deer are 
missed or hit in the wrong place by the 
flinching shooter than for any other rea- 
son. Skilled riflemen scoff this off, but 
it’s a real factor in choosing the deer 
rifle if you’re a once-a-season hunter. 
Better to place your .30/30 accurately 
in the vital spot than to puncture the 
paunch, through flinching, if you’re touch- 


ing off the .30/06 or some other of the 
bigger rifles that can belt you around a 
bit. 

For woods hunting it’s hard to beat the 
.35 Remington as an all-round cartridge. 
It’s fat, 200 grain bullet cuts through in- 
terfering twigs without affecting its 
course greatly, and the bullets now loaded 
give terrific expansion without seriously 
affecting this load’s fine penetration on all 
raking or angle shots from either front or 
rear. Certainly, no white-tail hunter needs 
or can use more power than this load 
gives. The .30/06 and .348 Winchester 
are a bit on the heavy side for eastern 
deer. These fine big game cartridges are 
in the elk and moose class, and there’s 
really no comparison between these ani- 
mals and the much smaller white-tail in 
the amount of shock they can absorb. 
Both these rifles pack a sizeable wallop 
at each end and the sensitive shooter 
won’t do his best work (meaning clean 
kills) with either of them. 

In the final analysis, it’s the man be- 
hind the gun that’s most important in 
making the quick kill. A well-placed 
first shot counts for more than all the 
rest of the hulls in your magazine. Often 
the quick follow-up shot is needed to de- 
liver the coup de grace, so the fast-action 
repeaters have their place too. But it’s 
never smart to feel, even for an instant, 
that you’ll get a better shot at a white- 
tail buck if you miss that first shot. 

In shooting at running deer the light, 
short-barreled rifle has the same advan- 
tages as are evident in getting off a quick, 
well-placed shot at a standing target: 
You can go into action faster, swing the 
rifle easier and avoid entanglements with 
brush, saplings and other hazards normal 
to deer cover better than with a long- 
barreled, heavy and otherwise clumsy 
weapon. 


O direct the bullet into that all-im- 
portant vital area your sighting equip- 
ment must do the same efficient job that 
you expect of your rifle and its cartridge. 
The same pattern of quick shooting must 
be followed—which means sights that 
you can see readily in all sorts of light 
and against all backgrounds. The front 
sight must be large, one that you can 
pick up quickly and swing rapidly onto 
a moving target. A fairly wide flat-topped 
front post with a gold face is excellent; 
the flat top gives positive holding for 
elevation, and the gold picks up light 
readily. This sight also will stand plenty 
of hard knocks withoui appreciable dam- 
age. Ivory or plastic beads seldom stand 
up under hard usage and often when you 
really need to get off a fast shot you'll 
find that the bead cracked off when you 
fell over that last blow-down. 
The type of rear sight you'll use is a 
matter of preference between the flat-top 








open rear having a shallow V or U notch, 
or the large aperture peep sight. If you 
get good results with the open sight by 
all means use it, but if you’ve had trouble 
in finding the front sight in dim light or 
have been shooting high on running shots 
then the rear peep is the best solution 
to your problem. No other sight is as 
quick to see and put on the target as the 
combination of large front sight and peep 
rear if it has a large aperture at least 
' inch in diameter. If your receiver or 
tang sight has a disc with a small hole, 
throw it away for hunting. Simply use 
the tapped hole in the stem or slide, 
whichever the case may be. Look through 
the aperture, place your front sight on 
target where you want the bullet to strike 
—and that’s all there is to shooting with 
peep sights. They'll help your sighting 
immeasureably in dim light and are tops 
for shooting at moving game since it’s im- 
possible to get a high miss unless your 
front sight is held too high on the target. 
This high shooting is one of the major 
faults in the design of the so-called buck- 
horn or semi-buckhorn open sights. Hasty 
aiming tends to keep the sight high in 
the deep notch—so it can readily be seen 
—and this throws your bullet high. 

Scopes are hardly needed in hunting 
New York covers, but they are a distinct 
help if your vision isn’t up to par. A 
good scope also will pick out antlers on 
a small buck when you can’t see a sign 
of them with the naked eye. However, a 
scope, no matter how good optically, is 
useless in wet weather or when sticky 
snow covers every branch and bush. This 
is a fair weather sight and can’t be de- 
pended upon throughout a normal season. 
But if you want to use a scope get one 
of low power (less than 3 X) and with 
as wide a field as possible—30 to 40 
feet at 100 yards. Mount it on your rifle 
with a quick-detachable side mount so 
you can remove it quickly and replace it 
with the peep rear. The swing-over 
mounts are good also, in that they permit 
you to get them out of the way quickly 
so you can use the iron sights. 


O before you buy that new rifle, ex- 
amine yourself searchingly as to tem- 
perament and capabilities. Any modern 
arm from the .250 Savage up to the .300 
Magnum will take white-tails cleanly— 
if you can do your fair share in putting 
the bullet where it belongs. We all know 
that there are now plenty of deer to make 
successful seasons for most hunters with 
enough woods sense and gun knowledge 
—but let’s not waste any deer. And aside 
from the important angle of conserving 
the deer resource, it isn’t a comfortable 
feeling to know that you’ve left a fine 
game animal to die a lingering death in 
some swamp or scrub oak thicket. Use 
the right rifle. 
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This 30-inch sugar maple is all 
that is left of the forest prime- 
val on this part of the tract 


Measuring a white ash 13 inches in 
trunk diameter. Tree made 10 inches 
diameter growth in last 30 years 


Carpet of ferns grow- 
ing on grade of old 
logging railroad 


Two black cherry trees. 
Species abundant on 
this part of the tract 





Turner Tract 


Black cherry trunk showing 
remarkable height growth 


General view through the stand where stocking is especially good 


IX miles north of Tupper Lake, along 
the west side of the abandoned rail- 
road line of the old New York & Ottawa, 
there lies a forest area known as the 
Turner Tract, about a thousand acres in 
size, on the northeast end of the ridge 
called Mount Matumbla. To the uniniti- 
ated this looks like just another piece of 
Adirondack second-growth, but to the 
forester it is of unique interest because 
of its history and present condition. 
Thirty-eight years ago this tract was 
a shambles of falling timber, logging 
railroads, donkey engines and Michigan 
lumberjacks (the term “shambles” is not 
inappropriate on the basis of some ‘old- 
timers’ accounts of the accident rate on 
the job). Today it is an exceptionally fine 
stand of northern hardwoods and illus- 
trates in vivid fashion the recuperative 
capacity of this type of forest after log- 
ging. And this logging job was in the 
worst tradition of the old lumbering days, 
when every tree big enough to make 
clothespin stock was taken. Yet, as the 
foresters have since learned, this is often 
the best cutting method for old-growth 
northern hardwoods and the result is 
shown here in a vigorous, even-aged stand 
that contains not only the beech, the yel- 
low birch and the sugar maple that pre- 
dominated in the old forest, but an abun- 
dance of the faster growing white ash, 
basswood and black cherry which develop 
only where there is plenty of sunlight. 


An important thing about what hap- 
pened here is that there were no severe 
fires following logging, as in so many 
Adirondack operations, and the tract has 
been left alone without further cutting, 
grazing or other disturbance for nearly 
40 years. It’s also true that this was good 
hardwood land to begin with, or as the 
foresters put it, a “good site.” The pic- 
tures show some of the individual trees 
that illustrate what we are talking about. 
It is easy to see that this stand has inter- 
esting possibilities for future management 
and in any case will be worth watching. 

The moral of this tale is that logging, 
no matter how drastic, does not necessar- 
ily destroy the forest as a long-time bio- 
logic and economic unit, though it cer- 
tainly does alter the particular environ- 
ment which existed there before cutting. 
When lumbering is described as “de- 
structive” and foresters given the desig- 
nation of “exploiters,” those who employ 
these epithets are thinking about the 
environment, and they have a_ point. 
But, in the interest of straight thinking, 
let’s distinguish between the two con- 
cepts of the “forest.” What is “de- 
structive” to the values associated with 
the primeval wilderness may actually 
be a process of rejuvenation where 
we are considering the forest as a living 
mechanism for producing wood. 

—E. W. Litt ertetp, 
P. W. Fossurcu 
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Forest Conservation 


in Britain 


by Sir William Ling Taylor 


LTHOUGH there is no exact coun- 
terpart in Britain of the New York 
State Forest Practice Act, the For- 
estry Commission set up by the 
Forestry Act, 1919, has from the begin- 
ning done what it could to encourage and 
help the private woodland owner so far 
as limited finance permitted. The Com- 
mission, however, has no compulsory 
powers except as to land acquisition. 
Prior to 1914 the woodlands of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales extended in 
total to a little over 3,000,000 acres, al- 
most all of which was in private owner- 
ship. Systematic management was seldom 
attempted, and sporting and recreation 
normally took precedence over economic 
forestry, with the consequence that many 
British woods were understocked or other- 
wise neglected from the standpoint of 
silviculture; what is known in New York 
State as “high grading” was to no small 
extent responsible. 


Fifty Year Program 


The disastrous fellings of timber for 
utilization during the 1914-1918 war and 
after, and the even more serious inroads 
of the Second World War, have left the 
nation with large tracts of ruined woods 
and have reduced the acreage of passably 
stocked private woodland to less than 
half the former area. By financial assist- 
ance and technical advice and by the ac- 
quisition of devastated woods for re-af- 
forestation, the Forestry Commission is 
making strenuous endeavors to remedy 
the position. In addition, it has _pro- 
ceeded vigorously with the planting of 
bare land and is this year about to com- 
plete the planting of its millionth acre of 
new forest. 

After 1939 it became evident that, in 
all directions, more would have to be 
done. In 1943 the Forestry Commission 
reported to Parliament that the target 
should be raised to a total of 5,000,000 
acres of economic forest, to include 
3,000,000 acres of afforestation and 


2,000,000 acres of rehabilitated private 
woodland, the task to be completed in 
50 years. These recommendations were 
accepted, and it is this program that is 
in progress. Since 1945 finance has been 
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on a more generous scale and, what is 
even more important, more stable. 


Scheme Of Dedication 


Forest officers, whose duties are con- 
cerned with the private woodlands and 
advice to owners, are assigned to each 
of the eleven Conservancies into which 
the country is organized. A scheme of 
dedication has also been formulated 
whereby an agreement can be entered 
into jointly by an owner and the Forestry 
Commission under which the owner un- 
dertakes to manage his woods for the 
main purpose of timber production, to 
work to an approved plan and to employ 
skilled supervision. In return, the Fores- 
try Commission, as the agent of the 
Government, promises financial help on 
one of two bases at the owner’s option. 

Basis I provides for the repayment to 
the owner of 25 per cent of his approved 
annual net expenditure until the woods 
become self-supporting; under Basis II, 
money payments per acre are made for 
planting and maintenance at rates which 






It is important to the professional 
forester (and interesting to the layman 
concerned with forestry) to know what 
is being done in other countries to meet 
the steadily mounting pressure on wood 
resources throughout the world. Such in- 
formation is valuable not only in its own 
right, but affords a sense of perspective 
in viewing our own problems and pro- 
grams in this field. 

In our last issue, we published a brief 
account of what Norwegian foresters are 
up to—and up against. Now, we have an 
article provided by British Information 
Services and written for us by a man who 
was formerly Director-General of Bri- 
tain’s Forestry Commission, Sir William 
Ling Taylor. Sir William summarizes cur- 
rent forestry activities and thinking in 
England, Scotland and Wales. Those who 
are familiar with the oneration of our 
Forest Practice Act in New York will be 
especially interested in the similarity of 
some of our problems to those in Britain, 
and the ways in which British foresters 
are meeting them.—Editor 


can be reviewed from time to time as the 
trend of ascertained costs may warrant. 
Loans are also available to owners of 
dedicated woods at low rates of interest, 
subject to satisfactory security. 

The Plan of Operations in these cases 
is a short and simple document in stand- 
ard form, covering the essential opera- 
tions of planting, thinning and felling. 





‘ 
For a guaranteed minimum of 150 days’ work in the forest a year, Great 
Britain’s forest workers live on Forestry Commission holdings like this 
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Forestry Commission owners will give 
advice concerning the plan, but will not 
undertake its preparation. Under Basis I 
an owner undertakes to keep accounts 
in prescribed form, no estate accounting 
being obligatory or requested under the 
alternative Basis. 





British Forestry Commission planta- 


tion in Beddgelert in Wales. The 
groups of trees in the background 
are part of an altitude experiment 


Grants For Scrub Clearance 


Woodlands of small area are not ac- 
cepted for dedication, but are eligible 
for money grants in respect of approved 
planting or other form of regeneration, 
the minimum area being five acres. Non- 
dedicated woods worked on an approved 
plan also qualify for money grants (for 
planting only) at half the rate current 
for dedication Basis II. 

Grants are also paid for approved scrub 
clearance, thinning and the planting of 
poplars. Scrub clearance is often a serious 
problem to the landowner, many woods 
having remained in a devastated condi- 
tion for years. This grant is payable for 
the clearance of unproductive scrub only, 
the clearing of which is estimated to cost 
more than £15 ($42) per acre net, from 
land which the owner agrees to re-plant. 
It is available only for dedicated wood- 
land, for woods qualifying for the small 
woods planting grant, or woods managed 


under a plan approved by the Forestry 
Commissioners. 


Thinning And Planting 


Neglect of silvicultural thinning has 
long been a reproach to private forestry. 
A plethora of theory has often made this 
essential operation look too technically 
difficult; more so, in fact, than it actually 
is. Combined with the reluctance of the 
unskilled to interfere with what appears 
to be a fast-growing plantation, the result 





A fertile valley in Britain that before affor- 
estation of the hillsides was a derelict area 


has been the ruin of many promising 
stands. There has also been the deterrent 
that early thinnings do not always yield 
their cost. The present scheme of thinning 
grants offers a money payment per acre 
in respect of first and second thinnings 
of young conifers, broadleaved or mixed 
plantings. The stands must conform to 
certain limits of height or girth. 
Money grants have of recent years been 
offered by the Forest Commission for the 
planting of poplars of the varieties gener- 
ally immune from disease in Britain. Ef- 
forts have been made to build up stocks 
of approved canker-free varieties. The 
grants are paid for planting poplars in 
compact blocks or in rows on suitable 
sites. Wide spacing is specified to ensure 
plenty of light and growing space. The 
minimum area is two acres on any one 
estate in any one year or, where the plant- 
ing is in rows, not less than 200 trees are 
required to be planted in the same period. 
In common with the other planting subsi- 
dies, the grants are payable in install- 
ments, half the amount in the year of 
planting and the balance five years later. 


Schools For Foresters 


Though British forest policy in regard 
to private woodland has mainly been one 
of financial aid, encouragement and ad- 
vice, the interests of private forestry have 
been furthered in another important di- 
rection. Fifty years ago a forestry school 
for the training of foremen and foresters 
was established in the Royal Forest of 
Dean in Gloucestershire, where selected 
young men could receive a two years’ free 
training in the practice and theory of 
forestry. Men from this school are avail- 


able for engagement by private land- 
owners. 


Since 1919 further foresters’ schools 
have been set up; at present there are 
five, the men who complete their training 
being absorbed by private and State for- 
estry. Some of these trainees have also 
been engaged by the Forest Services over- 
seas from time to time. There are also 
four University Forestry Schools, from 
which the forest officer classes are re- 
cruited. 


Marketing And Utilization 


The marketing of timber, re-afforesta- 
tion and other silvicultural operations are 
not undertaken by the Forestry Commis- 
sion on behalf of private owners, nor is 
there any “free tree” distribution. There 
is an old-established and competent for- 
est-tree nursery trade in Britain from 
which private estates are accustomed to 
draw their supplies of seedlings and trans- 
plants. Likewise, the valuation and sale 
of standing timber are left to the profes- 
sional men in private practice and to the 
home timber trade. Nevertheless, a Gov- 
ernment Committee is now sitting to en- 
quire into the question of marketing and 
utilization. 

In Britain there is no worn-out agricul- 
tural land to afforest. Any landowner is 
free to plant any of his property as he 
may think fit, but the Forestry Commis- 
sioners are precluded from planting bona 
fide agricultural land. Their work is thus 
relegated to the uncultivated areas, main- 
ly the 16,000,000 acres of heath, moor 
and mountain lands, of which perhaps 
something less than a quarter is planta- 
ble. Fortunately, the plantable areas are 
capable of producing excellent conifer 
timbers, and the need of the nation is 
preponderantly for the commercial soft- 
woods. 
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N the struggle for survival from 
prehistoric times, mankind ages ago 
wrested the lead from all con- 
tenders and has never, to this day, 

been “headed.” Recognizing that he was 
no match for many of his animal associ- 
ates in strength, endurance, hunting 
prowess and capacity to sense danger, 
he very wisely fell back upon his one 
superior talent—he out thought them. And 
in so doing, he capitalized upon adver- 
sity, using contenders in the race to 
serve his needs. 

Thus animals of strength and speed 
became his beasts of burden, pulling 
his carts and coaches, tilling the land 
and conveying him to the market place 
and, incidentally, to war with fellow 
man. Cattle in captivity, he discovered, 
provided a more reliable source of meat 
for the table than the carcasses of rival 
tribesmen or the more elusive wild 
beasts. And so it went, with man miss- 
ing few opportunities to utilize to his 
best advantage the capabilities of other 
animals to serve his needs. 

But of all these associations, the 
working agreement between man and 
dog was most unique. Both were preda- 
tory hunters, the dog far superior in 
sensing and pursuing his prey, but man, 
again, ahead in the strategy of the chase. 
Together they were an unbeatable hunt- 
ing team and have remained so to this 
day. 

Just when and how this partnership 
evolved remains in doubt, but it was well 
established as early as 1450 B.C. as 
hunting scenes painted on the walls of 
Egyptian tombs prove. And archeologists 
indicate an apparent man-dog associa- 
tion during the Stone Age, some 50,000 
years ago. All we can be sure of is that 
both parties profited by the mutual as- 
sistance pact which, in the beginning, 
helped spell survival for each and which 
today is one of the most rewarding part- 
nerships in the field of sport. 


In the earliest days all dogs were 
hunters—and good hunters—else they 
didn’t survive. Even today it’s likely 
there’s a latent bit of hunting instinct 
in the subconscious of the most pam- 
pered pekinese or fluffiest poodle, but 
these and other ornamental and spe- 
cialty canine breeds have been passed 
over by gun dog men to concentrate on 
further perfecting breeds of outstanding 
hunting ability. Their success is al- 
tested to by records of the American 
Kennel Club, the accepted and rigid 
guardian of canine family trees. The 
A.K.C. presently recognizes more than 
30 hunting breeds, each a specialist for 
one or more types of furred or feathered 
game. With such an array of canine 
talent and ability from which to select, 
no sportsman today can fail to find the 
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Gun Dogs and 


Conservation 


perfect gun dog companion no matter 
what small game he hunts or where and 
under what conditions he seeks it. 
Modern day American gun dogs can 
be divided into three major groups. 
Leading the pack are the hounds; spe- 
cialists in trailing game and indespens- 
able to an army of sportsmen who hunt 
foxes, raccoons and rabbits. Fox hounds 
have been on reynard’s trail in this 
country ever since 1650 when first im- 
ported from England into the then 
Province of Maryland. Since then, more 
than a dozen American foxhound strains 
have been developed, of which the 
Walker is most widely known. Then 
there’s the houndsmen clan that gathers 
along the night-shrouded river bottoms 
or on the Autumn-frosted ridges to hear 
their ’coon hounds on the trail. To them, 
the bell tones of blue ticks, red bones 
and black-and-tans are more stimulating 
than a Beethoven symphony. But most 
popular are the beagles, the little hounds 
of unbounded happiness and enthusiasm. 
Wherever in this country one finds cot- 
tontail rabbits or hares, there also are 
the beagles making brushlots and wood- 


land ring with circling hound music. 

Next in popularity to the hounds in 
A.K.C. gun dog registrations are the up- 
land game specialists—the setters, point- 
ers and spaniels plus a few less well 
known breeds. Of these, the setters were 
early favorites of the upland bird gun- 
ners for their classic, free swinging 
style, educated nose and staunchness on 
point. More recently, however, the short- 
coated pointers with equally good nose 
and even greater speed, coupled with 
endurance, have edged them out. Today 
only the more versatile spaniels beat the 
pointers in popularity. 

Of the upland gunning dogs, spaniels 
are a counterpart to beagles among the 
hound breeds. Strong of frame, cheerful 
in disposition and supercharged with 
hunting enthusiasm, they’re becoming in- 
creasingly popular for pheasant, grouse 
and rabbit hunting and they throw in 
two extra bonuses—a sure-fire ability to 
retrieve dead birds and cripples, and a 
considerable yen for water which fur- 
ther endears them to the upland gunner 
who likes to mix in a little waterfowl 
hunting. Outstanding performers of the 


A pair of beagles eager to go 
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spaniel breeds are the English springer, 
the American cocker, the tnglisn cocker 
and the Brittany. All are close-working, 
thorough searching dogs that (the Brit- 
tany excepted) flush out the game ahead 
of the gun, then hold staunch for the 
kill and the order to retrieve. The 
Brittany follows the typical spaniel hunt- 
ing pattern except that he points and is 
staunch to point and shot before sent in 
for retrieve. 

Third in the grouping of American 
gunning dogs are the retrievers, and 
though of more recent vintage in this 
country than their upland compatriots, 
their combination of brains, brawn and 
hunting versatility is certain to give the 
rest a run for the money in future 
popularity. Among this group, the 
Chesapeake Bay retriever led the parade 
for many years. It has the distinction 
of being one of the few hunting breeds 
developed in this country—the result, so 
it’s said, of cross breeding a black New- 
foundland bitch rescued from a ship- 
wrecked English brig to a Maryland 
yellow and tan coonhound. From this 
union of somewhat dubious lineage, or 
perhaps another equally hazy, the Chesa- 
peake arose—a smart, strong, thick- 
coated, massive-chested brute that never 
could understand the word quit; a per- 
fect companion to the waterfowler who 
delights in rough seas and the “not fit 
for man or beast” variety of weather. 

The Chesapeake Bay retriever, for all 
his merit, has in recent years been 
forced to accede to the Labrador in 
popularity. Ranging a little lighter than 
the Chesapeakes, Labradors are big, 
sleek-coated dogs of tremendous drive, 
great swimming ability, excellent “nose” 
and the combination of high intelligence 
and desire to please that brightens the 
heart of any waterfowler lucky enough 
to train and hunt the breed. 
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Rounding out the top-rated retriever 
trio is the golden. Descended from a 
strain of Caucasian sheepdogs plus a 
dash of bloodhound, the golden is an 
intelligent, well-proportioned, silky-coat- 
ed animal—the “Pin-up” dog of the re- 
triever class. Although primarily de- 
signed for a duck dog, the Golden prob- 
ably enjoys greater popularity than 
either the Chesapeake or Labrador for 
work on upland game. Runners-up in 
the retriever clan are the curly-coated 
and flat-coated retrievers and the Ameri- 
can water spaniel. 


HESE are the thoroughbreds, the 

aristocrats, the specialists in the gun 
dog world. For generations they have been 
bred and trained to do a specific hunt- 
ing job in the most effective manner 
possible, and they fulfill the obligation 
superbly. This, however, doesn’t mean 
they are single tracked. On the contrary, 
most can pinch hit on several game spe- 
cies and are adaptable to a variety of 
hunting circumstances. Nor does it mean 
that only the thoroughbreds can hunt. 
Some of the best hunting dogs in the 
field today are just “crazy mixed up 
kids” when it comes to ancestry but 
they’ve got brains and a good nose even 
though they never heard of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. 

The amazing thing about all this is 
that, despite the available dog talent, 
there are today so many hunters—both 
upland and waterfowl gunners—trying 
to hunt without a dog. Trying is the 
word. They’re out there through the 
season tramping the hedgerows, criss- 
crossing the fields and flailing through 
alder bottom, marsh and swamp. They 
shoot some game. In fact, they shoot 
more game than they ever recover, but 
they are imposing their own penalty. 


A Labrador retriever 
proves the point 





Brittany spaniel 


They are like concert-goers with cot- 
ton in their ears; like kids at the circus 
deprived of soda pop, hot dogs and pop- 
corn; they’re “missing the boat.” A 
hunting dog—the best one can afford, 
(and no one can afford to keep a poor 
one), is not a luxury for today’s sports- 
men. It’s an essential. Under present 
day conditions of heavy hunting pressure 
and restricted game bags a good dog 
helps to assure a successful season. 

Getting your share of the game crop 
may or may not be important to you, 
but getting your share of enjoyment in 
the field is much more to the point and 
it’s certain—if you hunt behind a good 
dog. You can’t remember yesterday’s 
grouse, but you will never forget that 
thornapple clump, the English setter 
frozen on point, the scrub white pine— 
all framed in a blue-gold October after- 
noon. You can’t remember yesterday’s 
pheasant, but you will never forget the 
wild grape tangle on the old stone wall, 
the telegraphic hind-quarter vibrations 
of a springer spaniel, the sudden burst 
of bronze and clamor that is a cock 
pheasant, and the proud retrieve. You 
can’t remember yesterday’s blue-wing 
teal but you will never forget the dawn 
wind rattling through frozen rushes, the 
cramped blind shared with your tremb- 
ling retriever, the flaring shaft of grey 
and blue, the quick swing, the shot, a 
crippled duck side-slipping far out into 
the rush bed, the command to fetch, the 
eager response, the blue-wing teal laid 
in your hand. These rewards are not the 
kind you put in the freeze locker; these 
are stored in memory for the rest of your 
life—if you hunt with a good dog. 

But there is a practical side too. If 
all goes well with a game species there 
is each year an increment; a game crop 
to be harvested in the interests of good 
management, and hunters should make 
this harvest. But they are doing a pretty 
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Springer spaniel 


sloppy, wasteful job—as country-wide 
surveys have shown. Take waterfowl as 
an example. Records collected by the 
Wildlife Management Institute show that 
waterfowlers each year bag approxi- 
mately twenty million ducks in the 
United States, but in the process they 
leave behind them another four to five 
million unrecovered ducks—dead and 
crippled. This represents the observable 
loss that the hunters know they have 
knocked down but are unable to find. 
There is, in addition, a delayed loss, 
ducks hit but able to stay air-borne. 
Many such birds die later, adding to the 
known loss. Nor are such losses re- 
stricted to waterfowl. A Pennsylvania 
study showed a crippling loss on pheas- 
ants averaging 30.4 per cent of the num- 
ber shot, and losses on grouse may in 
some circumstances run almost as high. 
In view of the definite knowledge that 
wider use of gun dogs would largely 
remedy such crippling loss, these are 
truly “criminal” figures. 

Among counter measures that can be 
taken are further popularizing the use 
of gun dogs in waterfowl and upland 
hunting, and continued improvement of 
the hunting breeds. Gun dog men have 
accepted this responsibility and are re- 
ceiving increasing support from conser- 
vation authorities. Of major importance 





German shorthair pointer and grouse 
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in this program are field trials at which 
gun dogs can compete with others of 
their class. These are not only fun for 
owners, handlers and spectators but of 
great value in providing a basis for se- 
lective breeding to further improve hunt- 
ing dog strains. 

The New York State Conservation De- 
partment, recognizing that wider use of 
sporting dogs will contribute materially 
to the wise use of harvestable game 
crops and that the promotion of field 
trials is an effective means to this end, 
has in recent years greatly broadened its 
co-operation with field trial groups. In- 
creased use is now being made of several 
of the State Game Management Areas 
where trial courses have been laid out 
and facilities provided. On the 2,600- 
acre Three Rivers Game Management 
area in Onondaga County three multiple 
courses have been laid out for field trials 
on native pheasants and facilities ‘are 
available for dogs, their owners, handlers 
and the spectators attending. In addi- 
tion to local and regional trials, such 
famous events as the National Pheasant 





English setters “nail down” a grouse 


Futurity, National Open Pheasant Cham- 
pionship, National Amateur Pheasant 
Championship and Eastern Weimaraner 
Championship have been held at Three 
Rivers, and will be again this Fall. 

At the 4,500-acre Pharsalia Game 
Management Area in Chenango County, 
eight multiple courses have been laid out 
for field trials on native grouse. The 
area is recognized as one of the best for 
grouse in the country and in addition to 
regional trials has been host to the Na- 
tional Grouse Dog Championship and 
National Grouse Dog Futurity. 

Latest management area to be devel- 
oped for field trials is Oak Orchard, a 
2,275-acre marsh and upland site in 
Genesee County. Facilities are being de- 
veloped at the Oak Orchard area for 
retriever trials. Several such trials have 
already been held there and prospects 
appear good to attract the National Re- 
triever Trial to this area. 


Meanwhile, local trials are increas- 
ingly popular among dog men all over 
the State. For many years the Depart- 
ment operated an ungainly system for 
furnishing game farm birds to sports- 
men’s groups for scheduled field trials. 
To qualify, these people were required to 
rear or purchase a specified number of 
pheasants for release. These regulations 
were cumbersome to administer and the 





Brace of pointers in full stride 


birds released were an_ insignificant 
addition to the total number stocked. In 
the final analysis about all that the com- 
plicated regulations achieved was to dis- 
courage all but the most determined 
groups from holding field trials. 

Accordingly, and again in line with 
the Department’s present policy to en- 
courage field trials, requirements for 
rearing or purchase of qualifying birds 
have been abandoned. Now, any sports- 
men’s group wishing to hold a bona fide 
trial may register with the District Game 
Manager in their area. With the Game 
Manager’s approval they can secure from 
the Department up to 40 birds for a one- 
day trial having an entry of not less 
than 12 dogs, or up to 75 birds for a 
two-day trial having an entry of not less 
than 20 dogs. If additional birds are 
required or if birds are to be shot as a 
part of a trial, such birds must be pur- 
chased from a licensed commercial game 
farm. 

The Department anticipates that under 
this new policy affecting sportsmen’s field 
trials, together with provision for the 
bigger trials on State-owned game man- 
agement areas, there will be greatly in- 
creased interest in these sporting events. 
We hope so. The day is past when we 
can afford to leave five million ducks 
dying in the marsh; fail to retrieve per- 
haps a quarter of the upland game birds 
we knock down. The day is past for 
gluttony, but the time for sportsmen and 
their dogs is today and tomorrow. 

—A. W. BRoMLey 
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HE American College Dictionary 

defines a pothole as “a deep 

hole,” “a pit.” In New York wild- 

life circles the definition is: “A 
shallow water area (averaging less than 
two feet in depth) and usually under one 
acre in size, on a watershed draining less 
than twenty acres. 

This New York definition is not yet 
three years old and came into being as an 
outgrowth of the small marsh work (now 
in its eighth year) under the Pittman- 
Robertson Federal Aid program for wild- 
life restoration. The word pothole is not 
adequate, but is being used for lack of 
a better term. Anyway, the ducks don’t 
seem to care what we call it—and that’s 
what counts most. 

With wildlife in general and waterfowl 
in particular, water is an essential. Ducks 
use New York ponds, marshes and lakes 
for feeding and resting purposes during 
both the Spring and Fall migrations. 
And many species find local conditions 
sufficiently to their liking to nest here, 
raise their young, and spend the Summer. 
So it was with these local ducks in mind 
(mallards, black ducks, blue-winged teal 
and woodducks in particular) that the de- 
velopment of more water areas was under- 
taken by the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department. 

In 1948 a State-wide program of build- 
ing shallow ponds or marshes was ini- 
tiated. At first the work was carried out 
entirely with co-operators of Soil Con- 
servation Districts. Engineering surveys, 
designs and a small part of construction 
costs were met by the State. Later the 
policy was amended to increase the State’s 
contribution in return for a long term 
lease of the developed marsh. 

By the end of 1954 a total of 628 sites 
had been developed in 38 counties. The 
average size is between four and five 
acres, with a minimum of approximately 
two acres and a maximum, to date, of 
seventy-five acres. 

But it was felt that smaller water areas 
—less than an acre in size—should be 
constructed as a supplement to the marsh 
work, and two years ago this was begun 
as a part of the marsh development pro- 
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Potholes 


gram. These “little marshes” were called 
“potholes.” 

Potholes in terms of New York duck 
management serve to enhance the value 
of larger marshes or ponds by providing 
isolated territories for breeding birds. 
Some of them of course actually func- 
tion in the same way as marshes. Costs 
of construction are low, averaging not 
much over $25 per unit, and since pot- 
holes are not classed as engineering struc- 
tures, no surveys or plans are needed. 
Usually while a bulldozer is building a 
marsh dike the adjacent pothole sites 
can be included in the work plan. This 
involves either diking a small drainage 
way that flows into or near the marsh, 
or by excavating shallow basins in the 
upper portions of the marsh that would 
otherwise be dry. The objective is to 
have one or more potholes within a quar- 
ter of a mile of a larger body of water, 
the idea being that pairs of ducks will 
use the pothole as a nesting territory and 
bring the newly hatched ducklings to the 
larger marsh or pond for rearing. Broods 
of young and the mothers are tolerant of 
each other and several family units can 
float contentedly in the same marsh. But 
this is not so with adult pairs breeding 
—which are likely to start a scrap unless 
secluded territories are available. One 
five-acre marsh may tolerate only a pair 
or two of ducks in contentment. How- 
ever it is possible to have an additional 
pair on each of several adjoining potholes 
that are shielded from the main marsh. 
So it appears that the pothole is an eco- 
nomical way of increasing breeding ducks 
on our ponds and marshes. 

These potholes do not necessarily have 
to hold water all Summer and Fall. Since 
their greatest use for waterfowl] is during 
April, May and early June, no harm is 
done if the unit goes to pot, so to speak, 
and dries up in July or August; the 
youngsters by that time are cruising in 
the nearby marsh or pond. 

Experience has shown from among the 
more than 500 potholes now built that 
most of them actually hold water through 
the Summer and into the Fall. And some 
are equal to the larger marshes in water 
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Farmland. area, Town of Concord, Erie 
County before small marsh construction 





holding capacity and in their value for 


ducks. 


Potholes have uses other than for 


waterfowl. On many of the State’s up- 


land areas (including State reforestation 
lands) clusters of potholes serve as focal 
points for deer and other game species. 


The herbaceous and shrub cover around 
the water’s edge gives needed variety +o 


animal diets. Nor is water for fire pro- 
tection to be overlooked, especially for 
sites that will insure a year around 
supply. 

From any angle the pothole, when 
properly located and adequately built, is 
here to stay as a supplement to the marsh 
program. One refinement may be in order. 
Who can give the little pond or marsh 
a better name? Something more glamor- 
ous than just “pothole.” 

—Ben O. BraDtey, 
Supervisor of Game Management 
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Same Erie County area after small marsh and 
pothole development under P-R-48-D Program 





Small Marshes 


URING recent years many articles 
have appeared in this magazine and 

in other publications describing the wild- 
life and multiple purpose benefits to be 
derived from the creation, wherever fea- 
sible, of small marshy empoundments. 
It has been recognized that these small 
water areas provide greater unit area 
productivity for waterfowl (and many 
other wildlife species) than any other 
habitat type. Accordingly, the Conser- 
vation Department has emphasized the 
small marsh phase of its Federal Aid 
(P-R-48-D) habitat development pro- 
gram. By the end of this year, more than 
700 of these wildlife marshes, averaging 
about six acres each, will have been 
completed in various parts of the State. 
While Department game men had 
little doubt of the manifold values of 
these small marshes, it is only within 
the last two years that an accurate mea- 


sure of their productivity of waterfowl 
has been secured. This was accom- 
plished in western New York by live- 
trapping and banding adult ducks and 
brood ducklings on seven small marshes 
constructed under the P-R_ program. 
Trapping was done in July before broods 
had matured sufficiently to disperse into 
surrounding areas. 

Last year’s trapping resulted in the 
capture and banding of 210 birds from 
these seven marshes—nine adults and 
201 brood ducklings. This year, the 
catch from these same marshes was 211 
birds; 22 adults and 189 brood ducklings. 
Woodduck led the parade with 105 in 
1954, 128 this year. Mallards were next, 
followed by blue-winged teal, black 
ducks and this year, for the first time, 
a brood of green-winged teal—the third 
authentic record of green-winged teal 
nesting in New York State. 


In 1954, the production of these seven 
marshes averaged 5.8 broods per marsh 
and in 1955 7.5 broods per marsh. In all 
probability these are minimum produc- 
tion figures, since all of the ducks or duck- 
lings on any one of the marshes did not 
enter the traps (as confirmed by visual 
observation during the trapping oper- 
ations). On the basis of these figures 
it appears that the broods on these 
marshes have averaged about five duck- 
lings per brood at flying age, and that 
the seven marshes concerned produced 
approximately 205 ducks in 1954 and 
265 in 1955. 

As proof of the value of this small 
marsh program, three of the duckling 
hens (a mallard, a woodduck and a 
blue-winged teal) were trapped with 
broods of their own in 1955 on the same 
marshes where they were trapped and 
banded as ducklings in 1954, having 
made the long round trip to southern 
wintering grounds in the meantime. 
Three of last year’s ducklings were later 
taken by hunters in western New York. 
Another was shot in Canada, one in 
Florida and one in Texas. Two more 
were retrapped during the Fall at the 
Oak Orchard Refuge where they appar- 
ently had moved to join the flight ducks 
coming down from the North during 
migration. 

These studies are indicative of the 
production that can be expected from a 
large proportion of these small marshes 
and of the positive contribution of this 
program to better duck hunting both on 
a local and flyway basis. 

But while the production of ducks is 
a measurable benefit, it represents only 
one of the values to be derived from the 
creation of these wildlife ponds. They 
have demonstrated their worth as nest- 
ing, wintering and escape cover for 
pheasants and cottontail rabbits and they 
are attractive to many species of song- 
birds. Deer and raccoon also frequent 
them as attractive variations to environ- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the most appropriate 
locations for many of these ponds is at 
the headwaters of streams, and their ex- 
istence in such locations helps to prevent 
floods during periods of high water and 
to maintain stream flow at other times. 
Some of them will support fish popula- 
tions and all of them in emergencies 
can be used as a source of water for fire 
protection or even for irrigation pur- 
poses. 

General recreational value also must 
not be overlooked—skating rinks in the 
Winter, or a welcome substitute for the 
old swimming hole in Summer. 


—GERALD E, CuMMINGS, 
Conservation Aide, 
Oak Orchard Game Mgt. Area. 
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OLLOWING is a memo received 
from District Forest Ranger Fred 
E. Fohrman of Northville, concerning a 
fire caused by lightning in Hamilton 
County late in July of this year. 
Although a very small per cent of 
fires caused annually in New York State 
are attributed to lightning, such fires do 
occur rather frequently during periods of 
drought such as we experienced during 
July and early August. These drought 
conditions cause the duff to become 
dried to a depth of several inches with 
the result that when lightning strikes 
this dry duff, a fire is frequently ignited 
several inches beneath the surface which 
is not extinguished by the light showers 
usually accompanied by the storm. 
Such fires frequently do not break out 
into surface fires that can be discovered 
until from one to three or four days 
after the initial strike. It is also charac- 
teristic of lightning fires that they gen- 
erally strike in the highest elevations 
and most remote areas of the forest. 
Such was the case with the fire described 
below, which broke out on top of a 
mountain about 10 miles northeast of 
Speculator, New York. To date, this was 
the toughest fire of 1955—but no one 
can say what the Fall fire season will 
produce. —Soton Hype, Supt. 


Long Pond Mt. Fire 


EREWITH are fire report, payrolls 

and bills for District 10 fire No. 85. 
the Long Pond Mt. Fire. This fire oc- 
curred partially in blow-down, and near 
a large blow-down area to the northeast. 
It was especially difficult to suppress as 
part of it was in high, precipitous ledges, 
and burning trees and large rocks were 
falling over the edge and spreading fire 
below. It was too dangerous to put men 
below the ledge for several days. In 
addition there was duff about three feet 
deep on top of the mountain which made 
it necessary to pump by relay a tremen- 
dous amount of water to the top of the 
mountain. Three pumps were used in 
the relay, and 4,000 feet of hose. 

The weather was hot and humid and 
many days the daytime temperature was 
around 90 degrees. 

The fire headquarters was located in 
Speculator at Clyde Elliott’s seaplane 
hangar. Radio communication from 
there to the fire was established by use 
of a tower set at the hangar and a port- 
able set near the fire, and messages were 
relayed through the Pillsbury Mt. fire 
tower. Ranger Ed. Broland was the com- 
munications officer and radio operator. 

Transportation of men and equipment 
to and from the fire was very difficult 


(Continued on page 27) 
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on closing camp 


tor the winter 





by A. T. Shorey* 


ANY of us have a yen to own a 

little log or slab-sided cabin 

back in the woods on some iso- 

lated pond or stream where 
Summer days can be idled away and the 
days of Davy Crockett brought to mind. 
Or to get nearer home, the days of old 
French Louie re-created. 

A friend of the writer built such a 
cabin a few years ago. After Labor Day 
he snapped the padlock on the front door, 
nailed up the windows and came away in 
a hurry. Food that would not spoil was 
left on the kitchen shelf, including sev- 
eral cans of beans, soups, and peaches. 
Blankets were folded and left in a pile 
on the mattress; cooking utensils were 
left scattered about on the stove and table 
where salt and bacon fat had been spilled. 
It was an orderly mess, the idea being 
that come Spring a real house cleaning 
job would be in order, so why do it twice. 





The following May the two of us took a 
week off to go back in, open camp and 
do some Spring fishing. The first thing 
we noticed was a cracked 2x6 beam which 
supported the porch roof. It was sagging 
over the door (which we finally got open). 
Six panes of glass were broken. Inside, 
the floor was rather well sprinkled with 
porcupine dung; the table top was badly 
gouged by porky teeth; all the shoes lined 
up against the wall contained mouse 
nests; a red squirrel had dug his way 
through the middle of the pile of folded 
blankets and examination showed that all 
but one blanket had acquired eight nice 
ragged holes. A nest at the bottom con- 
tained about a handful of beech nuts, 
which we ate. The mattress was torn to 
pieces and the stuffing used by the mice 
to make soft nests, all over the place, 
especially in the shoes and the crockery 


closet. ‘ 


* Mr. Shorey officially retired from the Department three 
years ago. But we still know where to find him. 








All the aluminum pots and pans had 
been chewed beyond recognition—includ- 
ing the coffee pot—to our dismay, the 
only coffee pot in camp. The cans of 
soup and beans on the shelf had frozen 
and burst and by the looks of things had 
provided a banquet for the Winter 
boarders. 

We built a fire and quickly got smoked 
out and then flooded, for the chimney was 
packed with ice. At the same time about 
a million (we did not actually count 
them) big flies came out of hibernation 
from the wall cracks and made for parts 
unknown. We sure had a time. 


HERE are many things to think of in 

closing camp for the Winter. Porcu- 
pines, squirrels, ants, hornets, raccoons, 
mice and bears are all waiting for the 
inexperienced woodsman to move out so 
they can move in and mop up and chew. 
How they can chew! 

Most every camp has its own peculiar 
problems for Winter survival. There are 
no set rules for closing camp, and every 
old woods camp owner, I am sure, learns 
something new each season. One prob- 
lem, however, is common to most struc- 
tures in the north country: Winter means 
snow, thaw, more snow, thaw, more wet 
snow—so that by the end of February in 
a normal year, unless you have done some 
shoveling, the weight of the frozen mass 
on the roof can become terrific. Many a 
camp collapses at this time. 

Here are a few standard things to keep 
in mind when you close your camp for the 
Winter: 


Leave the camp clean as a ship’s 

e deck. Scrub floors and table tops 

and shelves so there is no taint of food 

or salt. Do no fresh painting; porkies 
love paint. 


Leave no food in camp except pos- 
e sibly dry cereal, oatmeal, sugar, 
tea, salt, matches—all in rodent proof 
containers. Canned goods will freeze but 
can be put in a jute bag and lowered into 
a spring hole. (The labels will come off, 
so mark the cans so you will have some 
idea what’s inside.) 
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Hang blankets and mattresses, sep- 

e rately, high up with lines protected 

by rodent proof guards. Or (and best) 

pack in a very tight tin-lined chest or 
closet made for the purpose. 


Cooking utensils must be absolutely 

e clean and hung up or packed away. 

If you don’t bother with this, then plan 
to bring in replacements next Spring. 


5 Install shutters for all windows, or 
e board them up, as_ protection 
against Winter winds, flying branches and 
ice. Remember too that a broken window 
is an open door for camp wreckers. 


Remember that the space between 

« floor and ground provides fine Win- 
ter homes for all varieties of rodents, es- 
pecially if the space is cluttered with 
spare lumber, boats, tents, broken chairs 
and other attic bric-a-brac. A clear, two- 
foot air space between floor and ground 
will cause little trouble. If the floor is 


close to the ground, or drainage is poor, 
there will be other problems. 


Put props, four-inch green logs, 

e under all roof beams and especially 

porch beams for protection against un- 

usual weight of ice on roof. It’s a good 

plan to visit camp in February and in 

March to clear off the snow before the 
Spring thaws. 


8 If water is piped to cabin from 
e spring or brook, disconnect the 
pipes so they will drain. Put wood plugs 
in ends of pipe lengths to keep out mice, 
dirt and water. 


Clean out the stove and lay a fire 

e with shavings (not paper) all ready 

to light. Do not leave paper around; mice 

like it for nests. Have a wood box full of 
split wood. Cover the chimney top. 


10 Lock and nail up all doors and 
e 


windows except possibly one 


_ pou 


window in the rear. Then tack a card on 
the front door with your name and ad- 
dress and some such message as follows: 
—*Don’t break down the door. Crawl] in 
the back window.” This notice is for a 
camp way back in where only a wander- 
ing trapper would see it. If close to a 
highway, tack up a State Police poster. 


1 Before you turn the camp over 

e to the elements— snow, ice, 
wind, varmints, sub-zero temperature, 
etc.—look around carefully. You might 
notice a loose shingle. Something is al- 
most always overlooked. 


In conclusion: Looks like an early and 
old fashioned Winter. Hurricanes were 
two weeks early. Pines are loaded with 
cones, blue berries and cranberries are 
in profusion, mice built nests in my shoes 
on Aug. 8 while I was away for three days 
visiting Niles Fairbairn at DeBruce. 
Beaver also are already storing up popple 
poles. So Be Prepared. You won’t regret 
your precautions. 
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NE of the outstanding problems 

in forest management revolves 
around the utilization of hard- 
wood timber which, because of 
size, species or quality, does not fit into 
the present requirements of the timber 
trade. Perhaps the most promising pos- 
sibility is to use this material for pulp- 
wood. While we have long had scattered 
markets for aspen, users of northern 
hardwood have been few. Recently, how- 
ever, our biggest pulpwood consumer, the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany’s mill at Mechanicville, has gone 
over onto 100 per cent northern hard- 
wood, opening up a market for some- 
thing like 100,000 cords of rough wood 
a year from its working circle in east- 
central New York and adjacent New 
England. 

The folks at the West Virginia mill 
have been working on a new procurement 
setup for their wood with the objective 
of evening out the flow of pulpwood to 
the mill. As of August 1, they began con- 
tracting with their twelve dealers for 
wood through the use of monthly pulp- 
wood orders. In turn, the dealers are issu- 
ing the pulpwood orders to producers on 
a similar basis. 

For some time past, Supervising For- 
ester Ed Huber of the Conservation De- 


The Raw Material: unpeeled bolts 
of birch, maple, beech, ash and oak 
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partment has been working with Stanley 
W. Hamilton, Manager of West Virginia’s 
Wood Department at Mechanicville, to 
develop a procedure whereby hardwood 
pulpwood cut on lands of Forest Practice 
Act Co-operators could be marketed with 
a minimum of difficulty and confusion for 
the landowner. Such an arrangement 
would be of obvious mutual benefit. It 
would afford FPA co-operators an assured 
market for those cull trees which should 
be cut out for the good of the forest and 
would, in the long run, provide the mill 
with a backlog of privately-owned, man- 
aged timberlands from which would come 
a continuing and predictable flow of 
wood. While the volume of wood at first 
will be small, the pulpwood so procured 
should presently become a significant 
part of the Company’s supply. Within 
West Virginia’s working circle in New 
York there are some 1,300 FPA co-opera- 
tors who own 180,000 acres of forest land. 

Where the landowner so desires, con- 
tact between the FPA co-operator and the 
Company dealer will be handled through 
the District Office and the Forester as- 
signed to FPA. This will, we hope, assure 
that the wood will really be produced 
and not just dreamed about. It will also 
provide assurance that when it is landed 
at the roadside, there will be a market 





for it. We look forward to a mutually 
advantageous relationship between the 
folks at Mechanicville and the FPA co- 
operators within trucking distance of the 
mill. 

The shift of the West Virginia mill at 
Mechanicville to 100 per cent hardwood 
represents one of those major changes 
that characterize a dynamic and growing 
economy. The management of this plant 
has long recognized the fact that the sup- 
ply of spruce in the Northeast was dimin- 
ishing and that they were the mill farthest 
away from the resource, with many active 
competitors in between. The change-over 
to hardwood puts Mechanicville in the 
center of an abundance of material suita- 
able for their process, and removes the 
threat of a loss of critical raw material 
supply. 

The change will have some faintly un- 
favorable effects, for the southern seg- 
ment of Mechanicville’s working circle 
has lost a market for spruce, hemlock 
and aspen. But there never was much 
spruce in this segment, and both the 
spruce and the aspen (peeled) can go 
a little farther north, to the International 
Paper Company at Corinth. And the saw- 
mills use hemlock almost as closely as 
do the pulp-mills. 

On the hardwood side, we are way 
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ahead. In fact, we now have what we have 
long hoped and prayed for—a market for 
hardwood that is too small, too rough or 
of the wrong species to go for sawlogs 
or boltwood. It offers the landowner and 
the forester an opportunity to liquidate 
a lot of poor hardwoods that have too long 
encumbered our woods. While we always 
like to operate at a profit, we will still 
be ahead of the game if we can liquidate 
these culls and break even. 
But an active market for small and poor 
hardwood has its hazards, too. While a 
real clear-cutting of a stand that is largely 
cull might well be the best silviculture, 
the untimely liquidation of good pole 
timber that should grow on to become 
sawtimber is economic folly. Let us hope 
that the pulpwood that flows into this 
new market will be taken from the usable 
parts of cull trees and from smaller trees 
that should be removed in thinnings, for 
the better growth of the stand. 

Here is where the Forest Practice Act 
can be of tremendous value for, in forest 
management, there is no substitute for 
the trained and experienced eye of the 
forester. He can tell which trees to take, 
which to leave. The yellow paint spot that 
says “Take” is the key to the sort of forest 
we will have twenty years hence. 

—Dave Coox 


The Finished Product: a roll of Inspira- 
tion Offset paper coming off the machine 
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SCALE OF MILES 


Meacham Lake 


General 


State campsite on lake 
Tourist accommodations nearby 


Location 


Central Franklin County 
along Route 10 


Fish Present 


Lake trout 

Brook trout 

Brown trout 
Common whitefish 
Lake herring (cisco) 
Smallmouth black bass 
Northern pike 
Yellow perch 
Bullhead 

Sunfish 

Sucker 

Minnows 






ia cone LAKE 


FRANKLIN CO. 


MEACHAM LAKE 


osGooD RIVER 


—Rosert G. ZILuIox, 
District Fisheries Manager 


Physical Features 


Area: 1,203 acres 

Elevation: 1,551 feet 

Maximum depth: 62 feet 

Length: Approximately 2 miles 
Maximum width: Approximately 1 mile 


Hunting in vicinity 

Deer 

Bear f 
Grouse 


Snowshoe rabbit 
Bobcat 


Fur Bearers 


ones 


Beaver 
Otter 
Mink 
Muskrat 


Chemical Characteristics 


pH: Acid 
Tendency towards low oxygen 
values in deepest waters 
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WILDERNESS COUNTRY: This is New York’s traditional big game hunt- 
ing territory—the High Peak Country of the Adirondacks. Deer populations 
are not as high here as in the southern part of the State with its more 
fertile soils, better food and cover pattern and longer growing season, but 
wilderness areas provide an opportunity to camp, relax and get away 
from it all. Grouse are most plentiful where the brushy clearings occur. 
The spruce and balsam flats on the lowlands where the deer “yard up” 
in wintertime show in the middleground. The middle slopes and ridges 
provide an abundant supply of maple and hobblebush browse for deer 
in Spring and Fall. Bear roam widely and fatten up for their long 
Winter's sleep. Here, too, are found most of New York’s furbearers in- 
cluding beaver, otter, marten and fisher. 


LAKE PLAINS: This is part of New York’s famous western pheasant 
range. Pheasants abound in agricultural land habitats, since their diet 
includes corn, oats, barley, wheat, soybeans, buckwheat, weed seeds of rag- 
weed, foxtail, the smartweeds—and insects which are a source of protein. 
An ideal combination of food and shelter types is shown here. Wheat 
stubble in the foreground, with ragweed beyond. On the right is alfalfa. 
A swale of cattails, sedges and grasses lie in the middle and provides year 
round cover, especially Winter. Corn and alfalfa are seen in the back- 
ground and provide food and nesting cover. Lake Ontario in the distance. 
The key to abundance of wildlife in this range is basic fertility of soil, 
easy land management for crops, and suitable cover. 
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ALDER AND SUMAC: We see 
here good woodcock cover, where 
the soft oozy muck under the alders 
makes the job of probing for earth- 
worms easy. Local nesting birds will 
use the area, as will migrants from 
farther north. These are the “flight 
birds” of frosty moonlit nights, 
pausing on their way to wintering 
areas in the South. Aside from 
offering special woodcock habitat. 
we find excellent year ’round ruffed 
grouse cover here, too. Grouse 
broods find this combination of 
alder and the overgrown land in 
the background to their liking; 
and, come Fall, such cover should 
never be overlooked by the grouse 
hunter. The abundance of scarlet 
sumac attracts adult birds, since 
sumac fruits form an important 
item in their Fall and Winter diets. 
Deer, too, like the alder bottoms, 
finding shelter and _ succulent 
greenery. 


















































WILDLIFE MARSH: Marshes are 
focal points for wildlife. Because 
of this universal appeal, the De- 
partment is making special efforts 
to develop as many as possible on 
State and private lands. Water 
level is controllable throughout the 
year and blacks, mallards and wood- 
ducks find ideal conditions for 
feeding, nesting and raising broods. 
Rabbits and pheasants like the 
thick cover and abundant food of 
the marsh borders. Raccoon, frogs 
and aquatic insects are plentiful 
and muskrats thrive on the cat- 
tails, furnishing an _ important 
source of income to the farm 
family. Deer, too, are attracted by 
the water and feed on succulent 
plant growth. All in all, a wildlife 
marsh is more than a mecca for 


ducks, 


































Game Habitat 
in New York 


HE game biologist and the experienced hunter—each has his own way 
of scanning the landscape to judge where and in what quantity certain 
species of wildlife are likely to be found. Some game species are found 
widely spread in the State, while others are more restricted because of more 
specialized requirements. This is because the food and shelter requirements 
of any species govern its abundance and spread. Suitable habitat must 
provide, within a reasonably short compass, sufficient food and shelter to 
satisfy the animal’s life needs through all the seasons. 

For the white-tailed deer, ruffed grouse and cottontail, food and shelter 
needs are met by the widespread occurence of mixed woodland, brush and 
grassland. But the black bear and varying hare need more continuous 
woodland, while the migratory woodcock (which probes the soft earth for 
its food) is restricted to suitably moist habitat. 

In any case, large unbroken expanses of the same cover type do not 
provide good conditions for high game populations; a mixture of shelter 
and food at frequent intervals affords better survival conditions for more 
species. For example, cottontails are relatively scarce where large crop 
fields are the rule. In such environment, the absence of early Spring, late 
Fall, and Winter shelter to protect them against predators and weather 
limits their numbers. But ideal food and cover conditions for cottontails 
exist where, say, a hedgerow separates a hayfield from a Christmas tree 
plantation. Here the grass and legumes of the hayfield provide the Spring, 
Summer and early Fall foods, while the hedgerow provides Winter food and 
escape cover. The plantation provides shelter—plus some food in the form of 
grasses and weeds. 

The same principle, with variations, applies to all wildlife, depending 
on species requirements. The best combination of food and shelter is found 
where the edges of different types of cover meet. This is the most productive 
pattern of cover we have in New York. 


—Art. Hotwec, Nick Dranos 
















CHANGING LANDSCAPE: Tough to make a living here—that’s what the 
farmers found. After the land was abandoned for agriculture the Conserva- 
tion Department acquired and developed it for wildlife. Deer, grouse, 
cottontails and varying hare find suitable living conditions in this country. 
Furbearers abound along streams. Plenty of edges, old fields, mixtures 
of hardwoods and conifers, shrubs and old apple trees add up to good 
hunting. Right now cottontails find the cover pattern to their liking, but 
as the plantations mature, varying hares will increase while the cottontails 
are pushed out by encroaching woodlands. Deer find excellent conditions 
in the mixed cover types. As woodlands replace the brush, deer will find 
less to eat. These conditions are duplicated on hundreds of thousands of 
constantly changing abandoned acres in the State. 
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by Dr. Kenneth C. Parkes, 


Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 


HE term “shorebirds” is a gen- 

eral word for birds of several 

closely related families, includ- 

ing the plovers, the sandpipers 
and their allies, the phalaropes, the 
avocets and stilts, and the oystercatchers. 
Of these, the latter two families are 
only occasional visitors to New York. 
As the name “shorebirds” suggests, most 
species may be found in greatest num- 
ber along the edges of the ocean and of 
our larger bodies of fresh water. A few 
species, such as the Upland Plover (which 
is really a sandpiper), have become 
adapted to quite a different mode of life, 
and may be found far from water. 

Less than half a century ago, there 
was much shaking of heads and wring- 
ing of hands over the fate of our shore- 
birds. Many species were thought to be 
on the brink of extinction because of 
the heavy toll exacted by gunners. Even 
the tiny sandpipers (known collectively 
to bird-watchers as “peeps”) were con- 
sidered fair game. But the abolition of 
Spring shooting started the shorebirds 
on the road to recovery, and prohibition 
of market-hunting and, eventually, remov- 
al from the list of game species and 
complete federal protection came in time 
to save all but one species, the Eskimo 
Curlew. Once one of the most abundant 
birds of North America, the smallest of 
the four native curlews now barely sur- 
vives. 

Only two species of the shorebird 
group are now legal game, the Wood- 
cock and Wilson’s Snipe. The latter, 
after many years of full protection, was 
restored to the game list in 1953; many 
conservation groups think that this was 
a grave mistake. 

Of the shorebirds of New York, only 
the Piping Plover, Killdeer, Woodcock, 
Wilson’s Snipe, Upland Plover, and 
Spotted Sandpiper regularly nest within 
the borders of our State. Most of the 
other species nest in the vast Arctic 
tundra region, and visit New York briefly 
during migration. Some of the most 
prodigious feats of migration known are 
accomplished by members of the shore- 
bird group. Especially famous is the 
non-stop flight between Alaska and the 
Hawaiian (and other) islands performed 
twice a year by the Pacific Golden Plov- 
er and the Bristle-thighed Curlew. Many 
of the birds which we see in New York 
in the early Fall are on their way to 
Peru, Chile or Patagonia to spend the 
Winter. 

A good number of our migratory bird 
species return to the North in Spring 
along the identical route by which they 
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flew South in the Fall. This is not true 
of many of our shorebirds, which tend 
to concentrate in the central part of the 
continent, from the Mississippi Valley 
westward, during the Spring flight. On 
the southward flight some of these same 
birds will swing to the East, and follow 
the Atlantic coastline. This accounts for 
the fact that a number of species of 
shorebirds are of regular occurrence in 
New York in the Fall, but very rare or 
unknown here in the Spring. 

Within the borders of New York, the 
best place to find shorebirds (as might 
be expected) is on Long Island. This is 
shorebird country par excellence. Many 
people think of the sandy outer beaches 
along the ocean itself as sandpiper habi- 
tat, and certainly the name “sandpiper” 
would suggest such an idea. Actually, 
however, relatively few species (such as 
the Piping Plover and the Sanderling) 
prefer the beaches. If you really want 
to see shorebirds, visit the tidal mud- 
flats along Jamaica Bay, Great South 
Bay, Moriches Bay, and similar areas. 
Here the sharp-eyed bird-watcher may 
see not only most of the shorebirds which 
normally occur in New York, but occa- 
sionally one of those stray visitors which 
add spice to the “life-list”: The Ruff or 
the Curlew Sandpiper from Europe, the 
Oystercatcher or the Wilson’s Plover 
from southeastern United States, the 
Avocet or the Long-billed Curlew from 
the Far West. Many shorebirds are rather 
difficult to identify in the field, so be 
sure you know the characters of our 
common species thoroughly before you 
try to spot the rarities. This article dis- 
cusses, and Wayne Trimm’s paintings 
illustrate, the 30 shorebirds of most reg- 
ular occurrence in New York. 

Although Long Island is the most fav- 
ored part of the State for studying 
shorebirds, residents of other parts of 





New York have good opportunities as 
well. Wherever a flat stretch of shore- 
line, preferably muddy, presents itself, 
there migratory shorebirds will appear. 
Along the Great Lakes, the Finger Lakes 
and other inland lakes, and along the 
major rivers, stopping-places for shore- 
birds abound. Even the small muskrat- 
marsh attracts some species, particularly 
the Solitary Sandpiper and the Yellow- 
legs. In the discussion of individual spe- 
cies which follows, the preferred habitat 
of each is often mentioned, but in most 
cases this is a generalization and not a 
hard-and-fast correlation. Few of our 
shorebirds are quite as restricted in 
habitat as, say, the Piping Plover is to 
sandy beaches. 


OW that almost all have been re- 

moved from the game list, the shore- 
birds affect our economy primarily as 
enemies of injurious insects. Many feed 
on mosquito larvae and other aquatic 
forms, while the upland forms consume 
grasshoppers, crickets, weevils, cutworms 
and many other destructive pests. How- 
ever, our culture has long since passed 
the point at which it is necessary to 
justify the continued existence of other 
creatures by means of a dollars-and- 
cents balance sheet to prove “economic 
value.” The tremendous sales volume of 
bird-guides, binoculars, bird-song record- 
ings and bird-feeders is ample evidence 
that the recreational value of bird-study 
has become universally recognized. And 
among our native birds, certainly the 
shorebirds represent one of the most 
facinating groups. 


Piptnc PiLover (Charadrius melodus) : 
6-74 inches. Nests abundantly on the 
beaches of the south shore of Long 
Island, less commonly on the north 
shore; also nests in small numbers on 
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suitable sandy beaches on the shores of 
the Great Lakes. The latter population 
apparently migrates toward the south- 
west, as this species is almost never seen 
in the interior of New York. Easily 
recognizable by its pale sandy color. 
Confined almost entirely to sandy beaches 
at all times. 


SEMIPALMATED PLoveR (Charadrius 
semipalmatus) : 64-8 inches. A common 
migrant, both Spring and Fall, through- 
out most of New York. Nests in the 
Arctic. Much darker in color than the 
Piping Plover. Resembles the Killdeer 
in color, but much smaller, and with 
only one band across the chest. Found 
in a variety of habitats; beaches, mud- 
flats, marshes, etc. 


KittpEER (Charadrius vociferus): 9-11 
inches. A common nesting species all 
over New York, absent only from the 
higher Adirondacks. Abundant on mi- 
gration, and often spends the Winter (in 
small numbers), especially on western 
Long Island. Probably the best known 
shorebird of New York, not only because 
of its numerical abundance but also be- 
cause it is a noisy and conspicuous bird. 
Frequently nests far from water, in up- 
land fields and pastures. On migration 
may associate with other shorebirds on 
beaches, mudflats, marshes, etc., as well 
as open fields. 


GotpEN Piover (Pluvialis dominica) : 
10-11 inches. Fairly common Fall mi- 
grant on Long Island, much less com- 
mon inland; most of the Fall migration 
is well out to sea in the Atlantic. Very 
rare in Spring anywhere in the State. 
Nests in the Arctic. Resembles the 
much commoner Black-bellied Plover, 
but is smaller and browner, and lacks 
the conspicuous white wing and rump 
patches of the Black-belly. The Spring 


plumage (not illustrated) also resembles 
that of the Black-belly, but the back is 
black-and-yellow rather than black-and- 
white. Often found in fields, sometimes 
associated with Killdeer. 


BLACK-BELLIED PLovEeR (Squatarola 
squatarola) : 1044-1344 inches. Common 
Fall migrant over almost all of New 
York; also common on Long Island in 
Spring, but less common at this season 
elsewhere in the State. Occasionally 
winters on Long Island. Nests in the 
Arctic. Largest of the plovers; unmis- 
takable in the striking spring plumage. 
Color in the Fall less distinctive, but 
recognizable as a plover by short, stout 
bill and stocky build. Found along tidal 
flats, beaches, lake shores, etc. 


Ruppy TurNSTONE (Arenaria interpres) : 
8-914 inches. Common migrant in New 
York, both Spring and Fall; most abun- 
dant along the coast and the shores of 
the Great Lakes. Nests in the Arctic. 
Although turnstones are listed with the 
plovers in many books, anatomical stud- 
ies indicate that they are probably aber- 
rant members of the sandpiper family. 
Our gaudiest shorebird in Spring, and 
quite unmistakable. Body duller in 
Fall plumage, but flashy black-and-white 
pattern of wings and tail remain. Tends 
to choose rocky or pebbled shores. Often 
associates with the Knot while migrating. 


Woopcocx (Philohela minor): 10-12 
inches. Once a common breeding bird 
in almost every county of New York, but 
excessive hunting nearly exterminated it 
in the early 1900’s. Has since made a 
substantial comeback, and is definitely 
increasing in many areas. The Wood- 
cock is common on migration through- 
out the State, and occasionally winters 
in the southernmost counties. Very dif- 
ferent in appearance from other shore- 
birds, with its chunky body, large head 
with eyes placed far back, very long bill, 
rather short legs, and rounded wings 
(most shorebirds have long, pointed 
wings). Unlike other shorebirds, fre- 
quents wet wooded areas, often with 
dense cover. 


Witson’s Snipe (Capella gallinago): 
1014-1114 inches. The “Jack Snipe,” as 
it is often known to hunters, is rather 
uncommon as a nesting bird in New 
York, breeding primarily in marshy 
areas of the central and western sectors 
of the State. On migration it is much 
more common, and small numbers usu- 
ally winter along the coast. On the 
ground it somewhat resembles the Wood- 
cock, but is much more slender, with 
conspicuous stripes on the back. When 
flushed, the snipe takes off in a charac- 
teristic zig-zag fashion, giving a harsh 


call-note. Has a wide range of habitats, 
from brackish coastal marshes to the 
edges of small ponds and streams. Tends 
to be more secretive than most of the 
sandpiper family. 


HupsoniaN CurtEw (Numenius phae- 
opus): 15-18 inches. Curlews are among 
the largest of shorebirds, and have long, 
down-curving bills. The Hudsonian is 
the only curlew likely to be seen in New 
York, where it is a fairly common mi- 
grant. This species nests in the Arctic, 
and wastes no time about it; the first 
southward migrants occasionally reach 
New York by the end of June. Open 
areas are preferred: mudflats, the shores 
of the larger lakes, coastal salt meadows, 
and occasionally upland fields. 


Upianp Piover (Bartramia longicauda) : 
11-12%4 inches. Breeds or has bred in 
almost all of the non-mountainous areas 
of New York, but its distribution is 
spotty and it cannot be said to be com- 
mon. Away from breeding localities it 
is an uncommon migrant. Best identi- 
fied by habitat, as it is closely confined 
to open agricultural country, seldom be- 
ing found away from grassy plains and 
meadows even on migration. Few other 
shorebirds except the Killdeer are likely 
to be found in such places. Often stands 
on fence posts, usually holding its wings 
in the air for a moment or two after 
alighting. 


SPoTTeD SANDPIPER (Actitis macularia) : 
7-8 inches. Next to the Killdeer, the 
most familiar shorebird of New York. 
Nests commonly in every non-urban 
county, from the shores of the largest 
lakes to meadows that are barely damp. 
Even in large cities where it does not 
nest, it is 4 common migrant wherever 
there is a park with a pool or stream. 
When on the ground, constantly teeters 
up and down, usually with the tail higher 
than the head. The flight is also quite 
characteristic, with short, stiff-looking 
wing-beats. This helps to identify Fall 
individuals, which lack the unmistak- 
able black-spotted underparts of the 
Spring plumage. 


SoLiTaRY SANDPIPER (Tringa solitaria) : 
744-9 inches. One of the few shorebirds 
which is much more common inland 
than along the coast. A common migrant 
in New York; nests in wooded areas of 
Canada, having the un-shorebird-like 
habit of adopting old tree nests of other 
birds in which to lay its eggs. Most 
likely to be seen in areas also preferred 
by Spotted Sandpiper and Yellowlegs; 
differs from the former in lacking a 
white stripe in the wing, and in nodding 
rather than teetering. Differs from the 
Yellowlegs in having dark legs and 
(Continued on page 26) 
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lacking a conspicuous white rump. As 
the name suggests, the Solitary Sand- 
piper seldom forms large flocks as do 
many of the other small shorebirds. 
Found primarily along fresh-water 
streams and ponds, even in wooded areas 
avoided by most other shorebirds. 


WILLET (Catoptrophorus semipalmatus) : 
14-17 inches. Two subspecies found in 
New York: Spring migrants on Long 
Island are Eastern Willets (C. s. semi- 
palmatus) ; Fall migrants over the whole 
State (rare inland) are the larger, paler 
Western Willet (C. s. inornatus). A few 
Spring inland records, but subspecies 
of these has not been determined. The 
Western breeds in the interior of western 
North America east to Iowa; the Eastern 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts from 
southern New Jersey to Texas, with an 
outlying colony in Nova Scotia. One of 
the easiest shorebirds to recognize; very 
large, gray, with a flashy black-and- 
white pattern in the wings. To be ex- 
pected only along the coast and near the 
larger lakes. 


GREATER YELLOWLEGS (Totanus melan- 
oleucus): 13-15 inches. A common mi- 
grant, both Spring and Fall, in New 
York, inland as well as along the coast. 
Nests in Canada south to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. A large sandpiper with 
bright yellow legs and a white rump and 
tail which are conspicuous in flight. 
Prefers mudflats and the edges of lakes 
and marshes. 


Lesser YELLOWLEGS (Totanus flavipes) : 
914-11 inches. Equally common in Fall 
but much less common in Spring than 
the Greater Yellowlegs. Old reports 
that this species nests in New York are 
based on the exceptionally late Spring 
and early Fall migration; late north- 
bound and early southbound individuals 
may even pass one another in June in 
our latitude. Not known to nest nearer 
to New York than southern Manitoba. 
Much smaller than the Greater Yellow- 
legs, but size is of limited usefulness for 
identification unless both species are 
seen together. The bill of the Lesser is 
straight, that of the Greater slightly up- 
turned. Voice is a good character; the 
Greater gives a three or four-syllabled 
“whew-whew-whew,” while the call of 
the Lesser has but one or two syllables. 


Knot (Calidris canutus): 10-11 inches. 
An abundant migrant, both Spring and 
Fall, along the coast, and fairly com- 
mon along the Great Lakes; much less 
common on the smaller bodies of water 
in New York. Nests in the Arctic. This 
is one of the species which is radically 
different in color in Spring and Fall 
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plumages (see illustration). But in any 
plumage it may be recognized by its 
chunky appearance, comparatively short 
bill, and whitish rump. Prefers muddy 
or sandy shores of large bodies of water. 


PurPLe SAnppiper (Erolia maritima) : 
8-914 inches. Our only Winter shorebird. 
Some individuals of other species may 
winter from time to time in the southern 
counties; the Purple Sandpiper is regu- 
larly with us only from November 
through March. It is common only along 
the south and east shores of Long 
Island, but also occurs, in smaller num- 
bers, on the Great Lakes. There are a 
few records from the Finger Lakes and 
the Hudson River. Nests in the Arctic. 
The slate-gray color of the Winter plu- 
mage is quite unlike that of any other of 
shorebirds, but comparison is hardly 
necessary. Any sandpiper seen on a 
breakwater or rocky shore in mid-Winter 
is almost certainly a Purple. 


PectoRAL SANDPIPER (Erolia melano- 
tos): 8-10 inches (exceptionally variable 
in size; a small female looks like a dif- 
ferent species next to a large male). A 
widely distributed migrant in New York, 
somewhat more common in Fall than 
in Spring. Nests in the Arctic. Easily 
recognized by the heavily streaked 
breast, contrasting abruptly with the 
white belly. The Least Sandpiper has a 
similar pattern, but is very much smaller. 
Very adaptable; may be found on coastal 
mudflats, salt marshes, lakes, streams, 
cattail marshes and even wet meadows. 


WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER (Erolia fusci- 
collis): 7-8 inches. Primarily a Fall 
migrant in New York, fairly common 
along the coast, less so in the interior 
of the State. A few are regularly seen 
in Spring on Long Island, but almost 
never elsewhere at this season. The only 
one of the small “peep” sandpipers with 
a white rump. The Spring plumage (not 
illustrated) is more reddish, but the 
diagnostic white rump remains. To be 
looked for among the great flocks of 
“peeps” on mudflats. 


Barrp’s SANDPIPER (Erolia bairdii): 7- 
74% inches. An inconspicuous species 
which has the reputation of being a great 
rarity. Consequently it is often over- 
looked by those who are not expecting 
to see it, and just as often erroneously 
reported by those who are overeager to 
add it to their lists. Actually it is a 
regular Fall migrant in small numbers 
throughout New York. Spring records 
are extremely rare, and almost all from 
the south shore of Long Island. Nests 
in the Arctic. The Bairds is similar in 
size and proportions to the White-rumped, 
but is buffy rather than gray, and has 
a characteristic “scaled” pattern on the 
back. It is often found with other 
“peeps,” but tends to prefer sandy 
shores to mudflats, and is not uncom- 
monly found in wet short-grass meadows. 


Least SANDPIPER (Erolia minutilla): 5- 
614 inches. Smallest of our shorebirds, 
but not by much. An abundant Spring 
and Fall migrant in all parts of New 
York, second in numbers only to the 
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Semipalmated Sandpiper, which it 
closely resembles. Best distinguishing 
characteristics for the Least are the 
general brownish (rather than gray) 
color, the heavy streaking on the breast, 
the thinner and somewhat drooping bill, 
and the greenish instead of blackish 
legs. Nests south to Nova Scotia. On 
the average, the Least is more partial to 
fresh water than is the Semipalmated, 
and along the coast tends toward mud- 
flats rather than sandy beaches. How- 
ever, mixed flocks may be found almost 
anywhere. 


RED-BACKED SANDPIPER (Erolia alpina) : 
8-9 inches. A migrant in New York, 
common along the coast and fairly com- 
mon in the interior; in all areas much 
more common in Fall than in Spring. 
One of our most hardy shorebirds; its 
normal Fall migration period is late, 
and small numbers Winter almost every 
year on Long Island. Nests in the Arc- 
tic. Unmistakable in Spring plumage, 
with bright reddish-brown back and 
black belly. In the dull gray Fall plu- 
mage, may be recognized by the long, 
drooping bill. Found primarily along the 
coast and the larger inland lakes and 
marshes. 


DowitTcHER (Limnodromus griseus): 11- 
12% inches. Common migrant, both 
Spring and Fall, on the coast; regular 
but in much smaller numbers inland. 
Easily recognized in either the reddish 
Spring or gray Fall plumage by its large 
size and long, straight, snipe-like bill. 
Commonly feeds on mudflats, thrusting 
its bill down and up with a sewing- 
machine-like motion. 


Stitt SanppiPeR (Micropalama himan- 
topus): 74-9 inches. A fairly common 
Fall migrant on Long Island and an un- 
common Fall migrant elsewhere in New 
York. Only two or three Spring records 
from anywhere in the State. Nests in 
the Arctic. A long-legged, long-necked 
bird rather like a Yellowlegs in silhou- 
ette, but paler gray, with a somewhat 
drooping bill, a prominent light line 
over the eye, and greenish rather than 
yellow legs. Primarily a bird of the 
shores of large bodies of water, often 
wading out in water up to its belly. 


SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER (Ereunetes 
pusillus): 51-644 inches. The most 
abundant of the migrant shorebirds in 
New York; flocks of hundreds or even 
thousands may be seen on the coastal 
mudflats of Long Island both in Spring 
and Fall. Inland it is also common, but 
may be outnumbered by the Least Sand- 
piper to some extent. See the discussion 
of the Least Sandpiper for a comparison 
of the two species. Nests in the Arctic. 


Marsiep Gopwit (Limosa fedoa): 16- 
20 inches. A regular but uncommon Fall 
migrant on Long Island, very rare there 
in Spring, and almost unknown else- 
where in the State at any time of year. 
A nesting bird of the western prairies. 
One of the most spectacular shorebirds; 
unmistakable with its long, upturned 
bill, bright reddish-brown color, and very 
large size. 


HupsoniaNn Gopwit (Limosa haemas- 
tica): 14-16% inches. Rare but regular 
Fall migrant on Long Island; very rare 
inland, but is seen more frequently there 
than is the Marbled Godwit. Almost no 
Spring records. Nests in the Arctic. 
Marked as a godwit by large size and 
long, upturned bill; as a Hudsonian by 
gray body color and black-and-white tail. 


SANDERLING (Crocethia alba): 7-84% 
inches. A common Fall migrant in all 
suitable parts of New York; common in 
the Spring on Long Island, but rather 
uncommon elsewhere in the State at this 
season. Nests in the Arctic and fre- 
quently winters in small numbers on 
Long Island. Like the “peeps” in gen- 
eral proportions, but quite plump. The 
Spring plumage (not illustrated) is 
rusty-brown. The well-known Fall plu- 
mage is very pale—the whitest of the 
shorebirds. In any plumage there is a 
striking white stripe in the wing, very 
evident in flight. This is the most typical 
sandpiper of the water’s edge along 
sandy beaches, but may also be found 
on mudflats and elsewhere. 


Rep PuHatarope (Phalaropus fulicar- 
ius): 7-9 inches. The phalaropes are 
related to the sandpipers, but are adapt- 
ed for swimming, with denser body 
plumage and flaps of skin along the 
toes. They are the only North American 
birds in which the female wears the 
brighter colors and leaves almost all 
care of the eggs and young to the male. 
The Red Phalarope is an abundant 
Spring and Fall migrant in our coastal 
waters, but ordinarily stays well out to 
sea. Large numbers are occasionally 
seen close inshore in eastern and south- 
ern Long Island, especially after storms. 
There are scattered Fall records from 
the fresh waters of New York. The 
Spring plumages of the phalaropes are 
quite distinctive (see illustrations); in 
the Fall, the Red may be told from the 
Northern by the thicker bill, chunkier 
appearance, and unstreaked back of the 
former. 


NorTHERN PHALAROPE (Lobipes loba- 
tus): 64-8 inches. Similar in habits to 
the Red Phalarope, but recorded much 
more frequently along the shore and 
even ‘inland, especially in Fall. Both 
species nest in the Arctic. 


(Continued from page 16) 


and almost impossible at times. Planes 
could only take off to the south from 
Long Pond—and then only with the help 
of a southerly wind. Many times the 
*planes could not fly at all and then the 
men had to remain in at the fire, or 
row across the pond, walk three miles, 
and jeep 11 miles over a. rough, rocky 
woods trail. 

Ranger Halsey Page and I co-ordinated 
activities on the fire and at headquar- 
ters. Ranger James Farrell was Line 
Boss at the fire daytimes and Ranger 
Frank Wagoner at night. They were 
relieved for a day or two by Rangers 
Holton Seeley and George Seeley. Ranger 
Lewis Simons rounded up men and stood 
by to cover other districts while Rangers 
were on this fire. Ranger Willard Hop- 
kins was supply officer and transported 
a large amount of equipment from 
Northville to fire headquarters, and also 
stood by for other fires. 

Sometimes there were two shifts of 
men at the fire at the same time because 
of no—or slow—transportation, and 
that meant higher food costs. 

During the first few days some men 
worked 24 hours a day in order to con- 
trol the ground fire which kept breaking 
out due to the very dry condition of the 
duff. Supervision of this fire was han- 
dled entirely by Fire Control personnel 
who worked long days with very little 
sleep. It was not necessary to use per- 
sonnel from other activities. However, 
such help was organized and available. 
There’s no doubt that if this fire had 
gotten away to the northeast, where 
there is a large blow-down area, it 
would have been a catastrophy; there is 
no satisfactory way of getting into this 
remote area. 

—Frep E. FouRMAN, 
District Ranger, Northville 


Facts on this fire 


Broke out July 30th; sighted by Ob- 
server William Beebe, Pillsbury Mt. at 
3:30 p. m.; probably started from light- 
ning strike on afternoon of July 27th; 
Location: On top of Long Pond Mt. 
(El. 2,230 ft.)—10 miles northeast of 
Speculator; fire was declared out on 
August 12th. 


Temporary Labor .......... $3,656.00 
(4,028 man 
hrs.) 
Airplane hire to transport 
men, supplies and equip- 
WOE coca ccadcndekenwaks 1,518.75 
(6814 hrs.) 
Car and truck hire......... 123.74 
Supplies and provisions. .... 588.07 
Total cost of Suppression. $5,886.56 
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The Baldwin 


SUCCESSFUL day’s shoot usu- 
ally comes to the grouse hunter 
who is familiar with Fall feeding 
grounds. But apple and _ thorn- 
apple thickets (usually considered the 
best places to look for feeding grouse) 
may vary considerably from year to year. 
Even though crop failures on both species 
occur periodically, seldom is there a short 
crop on both in the same year. 
Generally, thornapple needs little help. 
In fact, it is regarded as undesirable in 
some sections. Where thornapple will not 
grow on the poorer granitic soils, the 
number one game food, apple, does suc- 
ceed in producing fruit, and for this rea- 
son alone encouragement should be given 
to the apple in game habitat improve- 
ment on worn out soils. As opposed to the 
thornapple, the apple does need help. 
Since the days of Johnny Appleseed 
and his diciples, mostly long since gone, 
the apple orchards on the back hill farms 
have deteriorated and greatly diminished. 
However, thanks to the bear, deer, ’coon, 
fox and numereus birds whose efforts in 
scattering apple seeds over the hillsides 
have been rewarding, a vigorous crop of 
wild progeny has sprouted up on many 
an abandoned farm. While the vast ma- 
jority of these wildlings seldom bear any- 
thing but marginal quality fruits for wild- 
life, they do provide a stock suitable for 
grafting purposes in furthering both 
quality and quantity. This potential for 
habitat improvement is of considerable 
significance because generally, on poor 
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soil sites, deer, rabbits and mice will over- 
come any cultivated apple transplants 
within their reach or otherwise unpro- 
tected. But, the wild apple, having gotten 
its head above the brush and the deer- 
rabbit hazard, is a ready subject for 
habitat improvement through release cut- 
ting, judicious pruning, and grafting for 
cafeteria style. 

An example of what can be done is the 
small backyard owner who has room for 
only one fruit tree. So, he grafts onto his 
McIntosh some Bartlett and Sheldon 
pear, and perhaps Delicious, Spy, and 
Snow apple; a big variety in small quan- 
tity, but a cafeteria for a long season. 
Similarly, in grafting other varieties on 
wild apple stock we can spread the fruit- 
ing period of one tree and increase its 
chances of bearing some fruit in any year. 
In a group of wild trees we can thus 
make food available from Early Trans- 
parent through Persistent Crabapple with 
little effort—any yet bypass the hazard 
of wildlife browsing, to say nothing of 
short-cutting the usual growth cycle of 
seedling transplants. 

Information on the techniques of graft- 
ing is readily available. Bulletins can be 
obtained from the Extension Services or 
the County Agricultural Agents. (Tem- 
porarily out of print is the first bulletin 
on this subject published in 800 B.C.) 
The job can be more fun than most habi- 
tat improvement work ‘and can combine 
the efforts of senior and junior conserva- 
tion clubs. Here in Essex, Franklin, and 








ples for 


Warren counties where pilot projects 
were initiated, our most enthusiastic sup- 
port was from junior Fish and Game 
clubbers and Explorer Scouts. 

Logical places to start such projects 
are abandoned or overgrown lands where 
cover is good and where wild apple is 
present and often overtopped. Obviously 
one should work with young apple stock 
rather than old trees. Important too is 
the planning of the project. Usually this 
can be done during the open season for 
grouse, making notes of thickets needing 
help, and mentally trying to spread good 
hunting prospects over some likely terri- 
tory. When one flushes a few birds from 
an apple tree, check the fruit. In lean 
years maybe this will prove to be an ex- 
ceptional fruiting tree. At any rate, tie a 
piece of cloth or bunting to it for future 
identification and make a note as to its 
fruiting season and quality. Many times 
such wild trees will offer the best wildlife 
material for securing “cion” stock (the 
variety being introduced) for grafting 
onto the smaller “project trees” of un- 
known status. 

Late Winter is the time to gather the 
cion stock, when the growth is dormant. 
Work from a large variety of previously 
identified trees so that early, medium, 
late, and even Persistent Crabapple will 
be available. If you are not a grouse 
hunter, your orchardist neighbor can help 
you out in selecting Wealthy, Spy, De- 
licious, Transparent, Cortland, Snow, 
Russett, Baldwin and Crab. 
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Grouse 


In selecting cion stock snip off the 
vigorous whips and sucker (water) 
sprouts of the previous season’s growth, 
roughly the thickness of a lead pencil, 
or less. Stock from each tree should be 
tied into small bundles for storing in a 
cold cellar, with butts in moist sawdust. 
Each bundle should be carefully tagged 
for known variety or characteristic and 
should be marked “early”, “medium”, or 
“late”—as the case may be. This is very 
important, because in late March or April 
(in the Adirondacks—earlier elsewhere) 
all bundles will be thoroughly unfamiliar 
to most of your crew of “grafters.” The 
“early”-“late” tags will allow a proper 
mixing of varieties on any project. 

The work of grafting is well discussed 
in the various bulletins, copies of which 
you should secure before you start a proj- 
ect. However, it would be well to have an 
old “grafter” or two on hand to help the 
youngsters get started. Or arrange a 
demonstration. One other important item 
is to obtain a supply of grafting com- 
pound before you start the actual work. 
For convenience, particularly in cool 
weather, the water soluble asphalt graft- 
ing compounds can be purchased. 

This is not a new idea, but a very 
useful old one. Aside from doing a good 
turn for wildlife, think of the joy of shoot- 
ing a “double” out under a cull tree that 
you grafted into destiny—and then reach- 
ing up to pick your lunch. 

—GREENLEAF CHASE, 
District Game Manager 





The Northern Spy 





The Ben Davis 
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For the Forest Preserve 


On September 15, Commissioner Wehle 
announced to the press that Finch, Pruyn 
and Company of Glens Falls (manufac- 
turers of paper, and one of the largest 
landowners in the Adirondacks) had of- 
fered to the State of New York a total 
of approximately 13,250 acres of com- 
pany lands. There would be no charge; 
the properties involved, located in Essex 
and Hamilton counties and including 
many well known mountainous areas, 
would go to the State as a gift. 

This will be momentous news to all 
who are concerned with the welfare and 
improvement of the Adirondack Forest 
Preserve. 

The properties offered to the State in- 
clude: (1) the Company’s holdings on 
the Santanoni Mountain Range in Town- 
ship 47, including the peaks of Santa- 
noni, Henderson and Panther mountains, 
and totaling about 3,200 acres; (2) hold- 
ings on Panther Mountain and Upper 
Buell Brook Valley, Township 33, about 
4,300 acres; (3) about 873 acres on 
Dunn Brook Mountain in Township 19; 
(4) about 600 acres in Township 18 on 
Joseph and Zack Lake mountains; (5) 
about 640 acres southeast of Burnt Moun- 
tain on the Upper Fishing Brook Water- 
shed in Township 20; (6) about 640 
acres south of Burnt Mountain, in Town- 
ship 19; and (7) in Townships 45 and 
46, 3,000 acres in the Opalescent Water- 
shed, part of the North River Mountain 
Range. 

Evidently, these properties represent 
some very choice Adirondack lands—and 
lands particularly well suited to incor- 
poration into the Forest Preserve. In 
offering them to the State, Lyman Bee- 
man, President of Finch, Pruyn remarked 
that his company “believes it proper to 
promote in a concrete way the acquire- 
ment of mountain peaks and high slopes 
as a part of the Adirondack Forest Pre- 
serve.” Commissioner Wehle responded 
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by referring to Mr. Beeman’s offer as a 
“very publie spirited act,” and added 
that the property would be invaluable in 
rounding out present State holdings in 
the Forest Preserve and in insuring the 
preservation for all time of these wilder- 
ness areas in our North Country. 

But before accepting the offer from 
Finch, Pruyn, it will be necessary to 
search titles and draw legal descriptions, 
and then to obtain approval from other 
departments of State government. Mean- 
while, and regardless of the outcome of 
such investigations, all of us interested 
in the Forest Preserve will not only wel- 
come but applaud the company’s offer. 


Live and learn 


A kind subscriber brought to our at- 
tention the following item which ap- 
peared recently in Ted Townsend’s col- 
umn in The Utica Daily Press: 

A farmer in Chemung County sent his 
first order to the Conservation Depart- 
ment for seedling evergreen trees. He 
ordered 2,000 trees and last week was 
notified that the shipment was at the 
Express office. 

Taking the two farm trucks, the would- 
be tree planter went to the Express of- 
fice. He paid the charges, and the ex- 
pressman handed him a package about 
two feet long and a foot across wrapped 
in burlap. “What’s this,” said the farmer. 
“Your trees,” said the agent. “And I 
brought two trucks for them. Guess we 
live and learn.” 


Hunter safety in California 


The following is from The California 
Department of Fish and Game—via The 
Wildlife Management Institute. (Several 
years ago California adopted, almost ver- 
batim, New York’s hunter training law.) 

“How effective is hunter safety training 
in making safe hunters? 

“Recently compiled figures on 1954’s 


the back of the book 


hunting casualties show that three youths 
out of the 17,000 who took the State’s 
hunters’ safety course last year are known 
to have been involved in shooting acci- 
dents. This was one out of every 5,675 
who took the course. 

“Of the 12,500 hunters under 16 years 
of age who had been licensed in a previ- 
ous year and did not have to take the 
course, 43 were involved in accidents— 
one out of every 290. 

“Youths who had hunter safety train- 
ing were 19 times safer than those who 
did not have the training.” 


Here and There 


The following comparisons are inter- 
esting. The basis for them is a news re- 
lease from The Michigan Conservation 
Department: 

During the 1954 deer and small game 
seasons in Michigan, 19 persons were 
killed and 230 wounded by hunting 


weapons. 


In New York, the fatalities in ’54 were 
10, the non-fatalities 111. 

A total of 733,000 persons purchased 
small game licenses. During those hunt- 
ing seasons, 11 persons were killed and 
170 wounded by firearm and archery dis- 
charges, an average of one fatality per 
66,000 hunters and one wounding per 
4,300 hunters. 

In New York 524,445 had small game 
licenses. Hunting fatalities during those 
seasons were 4, the non-fatalities 94; an 
average of 1 fatality per 131,111 hunters 
and 1 non-fatality per 5,579 hunters. 

During deer seasons, 460,000 persons 
purchased licenses. Of this total, 8 per- 
sons were killed and 60 wounded, an 
average of one death per 57,000 hunters 
and one wounding per 7,700. 

In New York, 407,162 had big game 
licenses. Hunting fatalities during those 
seasons were 6, the non-fatal 17; an 
average of 1 death per 67,860 hunters 
and 1 non-fatality per 23,951 hunters. 
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Boys for men’s work 


The following is reprinted verbatim 
from the July 18 issue of The Rochester 
Democrat Chronicle. The boys who helped 
put out the fire deserve a lot of credit. 
But so does Bill Beeney, who wrote the 
following column for his paper; conser- 
vation—all aspects of it—needs more of 
this kind of publicity. 


Unless you have seen a forest fire in 
full career, its insatiable flames licking 
at tree after tree in a consumptive frenzy, 
the stark terror it strikes into the hearts 
of every living thing in its path is difficult 
to realize. 

And to those who own the woodlands, 
be they individuals with small summer 
camps, paper companies with vast timber 
holdings, or the government, the mere 
thought of a forest fire and the blackened 
tree stumps that lie in its desolated wake 
is enough to provoke a cold sweat. 

It is with that prelude that we report 
the activities last week of two Rochester 
boys, and the father of one of them, in 
the Big Moose Lake area of the Adiron- 
dacks. That’s a section familiar to thous- 
ands of Rochester people, but if it hadn’t 
been for 11-year-old Tommy Morris and 
12-year-old Dick Eisenhart, it is possible 
the area would look entirely different 
today. 

Tommy is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Morris, of 262 Shoreham Dr. 
Dick, his cousin, is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard H. Eisenhart, of 85 Buck- 
land Ave., and a grandson of M. Herbert 
Eisenhart, former president of Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. They were vacationing 
at the Morris camp on Big Moose Lake. 

With Mr. Morris, an attorney in the 
firm of Nixon, Hargrave, Devans & Dey, 
the boys were on a hike to Russian Lake, 
which is about three-quarters of a mile 
along a trail from the east end of Big 
Moose. There are no camps on Russian 
Lake, and consequently there were no 
people within at least a mile when the 
hikers reached a little campsite and found 
a forest fire in its early stage. 

Three separate blazes were under way, 
apparently originating from a previous 
day’s campfire. The fire had traveled un- 
derground to three spots, one course of 
flame moving through the root system of 
an old uprooted tree. The two boys and 
Mr. Morris found a couple of tin cans 
and a glass jar and set up a bucket bri- 
gade. In about half an hour they had the 
fire apparently under control. But aware 
of the sneakiness of forest fires, the boys 
elected to notify the forest ranger station. 
Mr. Morris remained at the fire scene. 

“The boys,” admits Mr. Morris, “did 
quite a job. They hiked the trail back 
to Big Moose Lake, took their motor 
boat five miles back to camp, got my 


wife to drive them to the Ranger Station, 
and then brought the Ranger and his 
helper back to the fire. They helped carry 
the fire-fighting equipment over the 
trail.” 

Mr. Morris had been kept busy dous- 
ing innumerable little fires which popped 
up from under the ground. It took the 
Ranger a couple of hours longer to satu- 
rate the area thoroughly with water and 
write “finish” to the fire threat. 


* * * 


The Ranger, William P. Marleau of 
Big Moose, was full of praise for the way 
the two boys handled the situation. “They 
were, for one thing, mighty accurate in 
their description of the location, and the 
extent of the fire,” he says. That was im- 
portant, because it enabled Marleau to 
know exactly what equipment it was 





necessary to take to the scene. 


There was no question but what the 
boys had helped avert a serious fire that 
could have damaged hundreds of acres 
of woodland, Marleau said. 


“If the blaze hadn’t been reported 
when it was, there would have been an 
extensive fire within a few hours because 
of the strong wind and the extremely dry 
weather we’ve had this season. It would 
have been a fire that would have covered 
many square miles.” 

Nor were the fire-fighters unrewarded 
for their efforts. 


When the Ranger returned to the Mor- 
ris camp later that evening to make out 
his reports, he carefully placed the boys’ 
names on the State Conservation Depart- 
ment payroll for the hours they were 
fighting the fire—at 75 cents an hour. 





Antlerless deer season, 1955 





A one-day deer-of-either-sex season has 
been scheduled this year for 15 central 
and western counties of New York. 

According to the terms of the Depart- 


ment Order signed by Commissioner 
Wehle, Saturday, December 3 has been 
designated for taking either buck or doe 
deer in the Counties of Chautauqua, Cat- 
taraugus, Allegany, Steuben, Chemung, 
Livingston, Wyoming, Genesee, Niagara, 
Erie (except in an area adjacent to Buf- 
falo and Tonawanda), Cayuga, Onon- 
daga, Cortland and those parts of Broome 
and Chenango counties lying west of the 
Susquehanna River. 

December 3 is the last day of the big 
game season for these counties of the 
State and according to the terms of the 
Order both bucks and does will be legal 
game on that day for holders of the regu- 
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lar Big Game license or the special Arch- 
ery License who have not previously 
taken a deer during the season. 

Commissioner Wehle pointed out that 
this year’s one-day deer-of-either-sex sea- 
son is in keeping with the Department 
policy to afford maximum hunting oppor- 
tunity and, at the same time, provide a 
measure of relief to farmers suffering 
crop damage from over-abundant deer 
herds. 

The Department Order further pro- 
vides that the usual provisions of the 
Conservation Law pertaining to manner 
of taking, possession, transportation and 
tagging deer shall apply to those taking 
deer-of-either-sex in the counties or parts 
of counties designated during this one- 
day deer-of-either-sex season. Complete 
copies of the order are available. 
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SMALL GAME HUNTING PROSPECTS 


(Grouse, pheasants, rabbits) 





N July 28, the Conservation Depart- 

ment announced the 1955 small 
game seasons and bag limits for all zones 
of the State (see Small Game Hunting 
Map, August-September CONSERVATION- 
ist). Since that time District Game Man- 
agers have continued to keep tabs on 
population levels of all species—especial- 
ly grouse, pheasants and rabbits—with 
particular attention to brood and litter 
sizes and numbers. On the basis of their 
field observations a month in advance of 
the season they have a generally optimis- 
tic forecast for this Fall’s small game 
hunter. 


Adirondack District 


Grouse: Nesting, hatching and brood 
seasons excellent but Winter carry-over 
of breeding adults less than last year. 
Broods fewer in number than last year 
but much larger in size. Birds more 
scarce in northern and central parts of 
district. 

PuHeasant: Range limited in this dis- 
trict to northern Franklin, Champlain 
Valley and southern Warren. Hunting 
prospects fair to good in these areas. 

CottontaiLt: Range limited; same 
range as for pheasants, but abundant in 
these restricted areas. 


Ontario-St. Lawrence District 


Grouse: Excellent nesting and brood 
conditions with larger individual broods 
than last season. However, appear to be 
fewer broods than previously. Hunting 
prospects fair to good but variable as 
to areas of district. 

Peasant: Range in this district 
extremely limited, with some prospects 
of fair hunting in southern portion. 
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CotrontaiL: Population levels ex- 
tremely high in southern and western 
portions of district with hunting pros- 
pects excellent in all cottontail covers. 


Allegany District 


Grouse: Favorable weather during 
nesting and brood seasons have resulted 
in increased abundance. Hunting pros- 
pects generally good, and excellent in 
better covers. 

PHEASANT: Good pheasant range 
limited in this district but prospects in 
these areas better than last year. 

CottrontaiL: Increase of recent years 
has continued and population now at 
a high level throughout most of the 
district. Hunting success should con- 
tinue as good, or better. than last season. 





Lower Hudson District 


Grouse: Range limited in this district, 
with population levels and hunting pros- 
pects about the same as last year. 

PHEASANT: Successful nesting and 
brood season, with hunting prospects as 
good or better than last year. 

CoTTronTaiL: Even more abundant 
than last year, with exceptionally high 
population levels in Dutchess and Orange 
counties; somewhat better on Long Is- 
land. Generally high throughout district. 


Catskill District 


Grouse: Not encouraging. Broods 
scarce and hunting prospects no better 
than in 1954. Definite drop from the 
1948-53 level. 

PHEASANT: Range extremely limited 
in district, with hunting prospects about 
the same as for the past three seasons. 

CotrontaiL: Abundance remains high 
throughout district. Prospects excellent. 


East Central District 


Grouse: Hunting prospects appear 
slightly better than last year, with a few 
more broods observed in most sections. 

PHEASANT: Population trend continues 
to climb for fourth successive season. 
Good nesting and brood season. Hunting 
prospects generally good. 

CoTTontaiL: Late Summer surveys 
indicate there are more cottontails 
throughout the district than in any re- 
cent year on record. Hunting prospects 
excellent. © 


South Central District 


Grouse: Population appears to be 
down slightly in eastern part of district 
but prospects good in all other sections. 
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In general, population appears to have 
declined slightly from the last two years’ 
level. 

PHEASANT: More abundant than at 
any time during the past decade. Many 
large broods observed. 

CottontaiL: Last year’s high popula- 
tion level continues, with no signs of de- 
cline. 


North Central District 


Grouse: Abundance about the same 
as last year in southern part of district, 
but hunting may be spotty. Elsewhere in 
district, particularly to north and along 
western Adirondack range, broods were 
large this year with good survival. 

PHEASANT: Appear to be more abun- 
dant in upland pheasant range this year 
but over-all prospects for the district no 
better — perhaps slightly poorer — than 
last year. 


CotTTontaiL: Continue at extremely 





high population level throughout district. 
Hunting prospects excellent with an 
even greater number of rabbits than 
last year’s high. 


Lake Plains District 


GrousE: Range in this district 
limited to fringe areas along the south- 
ern border adjoining Southern Tier 
counties. Grouse prospects here appear 
to be about the same as last year; per- 
haps slightly better. 

PHEASANT: Warm, dry weather dur- 
ing nesting and brood season appears 
responsible for good hatch and better 
than average survival of large broods. 
Subtsantial improvement in abundance 
in foothill sections, with birds through- 
out district more plentiful than last year. 
Hunting prospects excellent. 

CotTrontTaiL: Population very high 
throughout most of district. Hunting 
prospects excellent. 





DIANE IN THE CATSKILLS 


ERHAPS it will seem a trivial remark 

—in view of the enormous damage 
that resulted from Hurricane Diane—but 
the fact is that New York State’s fishing 
waters came through the flood of August 
19th surprisingly well. 

Floods can spoil fishing by knocking 
out dams, ripping out stream banks, leav- 
ing several channels where there should 
be only one, digging up riffs, filling in 
pools, and destroying insect life. Fish 
themselves are sometimes swept down- 
stream or killed. All of these things hap- 
pened in the great flood which Diane 
brought to the southeastern part of the 
State but the damage, luckily, was con- 
fined to a few sections. 






Before and after pictures (1953 and 
1955) of the Neversink Reservoir show 
what’s happened with reference points 
A, B and C to indicate same locations 
on each. The dam lies between points 
A and B, with a bridge over the spillway 
at point A. Control station at extreme 


According to provisional figures fur- 
nished by the U. S. Geological Survey, 
record flows were established at several 
gauging stations in the area during this 
flood: At Rosendale on Rondout Creek, 
Wappingers Falls on Wappinger Creek, 
Gardiner on Wallkill River, Oakland 
Valley and Godeffroy on Neversink River, 
Tusten on Ten Mile River and Barryville 
and Port Jervis on the main stem of the 
Delaware River. After one of the most 
severe droughts in history, most streams 
in the storm area were raised to normal 
levels by Hurricane Connie. The deluge 
of Diane a week later swelled them into 
raging torrents, especially in the Copake, 
Ellenville and Port Jervis regions. 


left (lower photograph) was not started 
at time upper photograph was taken. 
Structure in left foreground (upper) is 
a rock crusher plant. Derricks line dam 
and equipment fills the valley floor. 

The Neversink Reservoir stores 37 bil- 
lions of gallons of water up to the 1,440- 





Fishermen will be relieved to learn 
that most Catskill trout streams came 
through in good shape: The Beaver Kill, 
Willowemoc, Esopus, Schoharie, Upper 
Rondout, Upper Neversink and East 
Branch of the Delaware, although brim- 
ming over in many spots, suffered no per- 
manent damage. Trout, apparently are 
able to withstand flood waters very well; 
they seek safe hiding places and being 
sensitive to currents are seldom stranded 
when waters recede. 

Near Port Jervis, the story is different. 
The lower Neversink, Bush Kill, and 
Shingle Kill were ravaged so badly that 
it will be a long time before an accurate 
evaluation of the damage can be made. 
The same applies to sections of the Sand- 
burg, Beer Kill and Vernooy at Ellenville 
and the Bash Bish near Copake. Sports- 
men wince when they watch the neces- 
sary rehabilitation operations; the work 
of bulldozers and other machinery fre- 
quently does more harm than the flood 
itself. 

Residents in the flood areas found fish 
in strange places. A Port Jervis man, for 
instance, found a 914-pound walleye on 
his lawn; near St. Josephs, a big bass 
made itself at home in a flooded cellar; 
one disciple of Walton, who refused to 
have his fishing ardor dampened by the 
flood, caught over 50 bullheads in a size- 
able hole carved out by the rushing flood 
waters on Lincoln Street in Ellenville. 

The Conservation Department’s fish 
hatcheries at DeBruce and Summitville 
suffered some losses, but as the total out- 
put of all the State hatcheries is pro-rated 
to every water on the stocking list, the 
over-all distribution picture will not be 
seriously affected. Several commercial 
hatcheries, however, were practically 


cleaned out, and individuals and clubs 
who plan on stocking should check their 


foot elevation mark, drains 93 square 
miles. Its water is piped underground by 
gravity to the Rondout Reservoir, some 
514% miles away. The reservoir is 5% 
miles long, % mile wide (average) and 
1% miles wide at its widest point. Con- 
struction costs were $26,247,000. 









usual source of supply immediately to 
insure delivery this Fall or next Spring. 

Fishing, strangely enough, picked up 
after the storm—after being in the dol- 
drums all Summer due to prolonged heat 
and drought conditions. The storm stim- 
ulated all species of fishes in both 
streams and lakes. 

The flood gave the new Catskill reser- 
voirs of the New York City water supply 
a chance to demonstrate their value in 
controlling floodwaters. It is quite ob- 
vious that communities below the dams 
would have suffered much more damage 
if the dams had not been there to hold 
back water. In the 560-square miles 
of watersheds in back of the dams on the 
Rondout, Neversink and East Branch of 
the Delaware, over 31 billion gallons of 
water were held back during the flood, an 
amount which would cover the entire 
island of Manhattan to a depth of seven 
feet. 

—Cerci E. Heacox, Sr. Aquatic Biologist 


Diane and the Shinglekill 


In THE Conservationist for August- 
September, 1955, we published an article 
by William Rice showing how one group 
of sportsmen, with money appropriated 
by their County Board of Supervisors, 
accomplished a face-lifting job of stream 
improvement on _ the Shinglekill—a 
Greene County stream typical of many 
badly eroded trout waters in the Catskill 
area. 

With the job virtually completed the 
sportsman crew sat back to await next 
Spring’s thawing snows and heavy rains: 
Then would come the test of their work- 
manship. If the structures held up, the 
rushing waters would go to work digging 
pools below each barrier; creating the 
cool depths and sheltering cover that 
means the difference between a trout 
brook and a washed out stream. 

They didn’t have to wait that long. 
During the second week in August a “bil- 
lion dollar spoiler” named Diane swirled 
inland from the Atlantic. As a hurricane 
she was a weak sister but her strength 
held out long enough to carry in and 
dump on the northeast a record-breaking 
deluge that disrupted utility services, car- 
ried away houses, caved in highways and 
inundated whole communities. The Shin- 
gekill didn’t escape, but even though 
there was more than six feet of water 
pouring over the recently completed 
stream improvement structures only 2 
out of the 10 constructed were washed 
out. And the rushing waters in a couple 
of days did the job of pool excavation 
that might otherwise have taken several 
seasons. Below each low dam there is 
now a fine pool ranging from three to 
six feet deep. 
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Flood damage on the V ernooy 





“V” dam survived; created deep pool 
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More on the Saddled Prominent 


Last year an outbreak of the Saddled 
Prominent caterpillar, a forest defoliator, 
occurred on the New York-Massachusetts 
border as reported in our October-No- 
vember issue. This year a similar out- 
break took place in the same area 
(Cherry Plain to Stephentown in Rensse- 
laer County, and extending into Massa- 
chusetts) covering over 4,000 acres, 2,420 
of which were sprayed with 12 per cent 
DDT on July 26 and 27. 

As we reported last year, the Conserva- 
tion Department’s Forest Pest Control 
office was to keep an eye on the area. 
This they did, and the area was checked 
from the ground and from the air during 
the early part of this Summer. Some 
small larvae were found early in July. By 
July 15, feeding was noted over 4,000 
acres, principally on beech, hard maple, 
birch and oak, while little or no feeding 
was noted on white ash, basswood and 
soft maple. 

After the spraying, District Forester 
C. P. Fatzinger and C. W. Mans, Forest 
Pest Control Foreman, visited the sprayed 
area to check the results. A few living 
larvae were found, but the process of de- 
foliation seemed to be at a standstill. 
On August 5, John Andersen of the Mas- 
sachusetts Insect Pest Control Office and 
Mans again checked the area, and ran- 
dom plots of 2 square feet were examined 
for pupating larvae under the duff of the 
forest floor. An average of 15 pupating 
larvae was found. Such larvae had al- 
ready completed part of their life cycle 
prior to the spraying and so escaped the 
DDT. 

These findings seem to indicate that 
there are enough pupating larvae under 
the forest duff to cause another large 
outbreak next July or August. But past 
records of the Saddled Prominent in New 
England indicates that it is a cyclic in- 
sect, recurring every 10 or 11 years after 
running rampant for two or three years 
and then dying out. Next year will-be 
the third in the Cherry Plain-Stephen- 
town area, and if the pattern holds true, 
next Summer should be the last stand for 
this caterpillar until 1966. 

We hope so; spraying by the Depart- 
ment has certainly confined this plague, 
but has not eliminated it, and continued 
defoliation in the same area will un- 
doubtedly kill many valuable timber and 
pulp trees—Nick DraHos 


An old, old duck 


Two men, a black duck and the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service have co-oper- 
ated to write a startling new page in the 
record books of the Department’s water- 
fowl biologists. 

Hero of the act was the black duck, 


Number C-617-405. He got the number 
on December 3, 1933 at Durand Eastman 
Park, Rochester, when he was lured into 
a live-trap operated by W. B. Large, a 
bird-banding co-operator of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey (now U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service). For 20 long years there- 
after Number C-617-405 outwitted man, 
predators and the rigors of weather while 
probably navigating hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles in the long flights each year 
from the nesting area to the North, to 
wintering grounds down South, and back 
again—and again and again. But on 
October 15, 1953 in York County, Penn- 
sylvania, fate (in the person of Russell 
C. Haring, a duck hunter of Etters, Penn- 
sylvania) caught up with C-617-405. Mr. 
Etters reported the band number to the 
Fish & Wildlife Service, and thus ended 
the career of the oldest wild duck on the 
Conservation Department’s records. 

Closest contender was another black 
duck banded September 9, 1932 at Jones 
Beach State Bird Sanctuary, Wantagh, 
Long Island. That one turned up 19 
years later on January 22, 1951 when it 
was found dead by a State Game Pro- 
tector on Cedar Island, Great South Bay, 
Long Island. 


Fish ponds in New Zealand 


At the present time New York State is 
experiencing a boom in the pond con- 
struction business. But listen to what our 
friends in New Zealand have to -say 
about the subject: 

Because good sport fishing facilities for 
good game fish species are widely avail- 
able in New Zealand; because meat is 
readily available at low prices; and be- 
cause marine fish can be fairly easily 
obtained—it’s somewhat surprising that 
there is any pond building activity in 
New Zealand. But there is—and in many 
ways it closely resembles ours. 

It is interesting to note that the New 
Zealand requirements for a farm fish 
pond design roughly correspond to ours: 
At least 14 acre or more in size, maxi- 
mum depth not less than 6 feet, with 
some deep water close to the banks to 
inhibit marginal weed growth. They also 
indicate that a pond is not likely to 
prove a sound economic proposition if 
planned for fish alone, and that a general 
purpose pond need not necessarily cost 
any more than one constructed only for 
fish. To this also we are inclined to agree. 

Importations of live fish from abroad 
are strictly controlled in New Zealand, 
and the pond builder, there, has to choose 
hetween brown or rainbow trout and 
European perch when it comes to stock- 
ing his pond. Present trout stocking rec- 
ommendations call for not to exceed 100 
trout of 6” or 5,000 fry of about 1” per 
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acre per year. (Again, no basic argument 
as far as poundage per acre is con- 
cerned. ) 

We wind up our few observations on 
the subject with a quote from an article 
in the “New Zealand Journal of Agricul- 
ture” by D. F. Hobbs, Senior Fishery 
Officer, who turns the tables on us: 


“By New Zealand standards United 
States interest in angling seems extraor- 
dinary, as a high percentage of the pub- 
lic is attracted to angling despite the 
small size of trout, congested angling con- 
ditions, and inferior fish species. The 
fishing conditions which reasonably sat- 
isfy very many United States citizens 
would not satisfy the average New Zea- 
lander, who would have no interest in 
trout of the sizes most usually taken 
there and who for years has shown scant 
interest in much better perch fishing in 
this country than that available and 
highly popular in parts of the United 
States.”—Roy Irvine 
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PRESENTED BY THE JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR CLASSES OF OAKFHELD — 
ALABAMA CENTRAL SCHOOL , /NSPIRED 
BY THE WILD LIFE OF OAK ORCHARD 
SwamP. OAKFIELD, RLY. 


Oak Orchard and “The Oracle” 


Oak Orchard is one of 12 State-owned 
waterfowl management areas acquired 
and developed by the Conservation De- 
partment. Located in Genesee County, 
this 2,259-acre marsh is an important 
flyway link for Canada geese and wild 
ducks. Moreover, the big swamp is head- 
quarters for a thriving population of 
muskrats, pheasants, deer and many other 
wildlife species. 

In addition, Oak Orchard Swamp is an 
integral part of the lives of the people 
in that section of the State and also an 
inspiration to them—as evidenced by its 
adoption as the theme for the Oakfield 
School year book, “The Oracle.” 
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ate in the after- 
noon of September 
21st, 1954 (at about 
5:20 P. M.) I was 
patrolling with 
Shellfish Protector 
Robert Dazzo in the 
vicinity of Sheepshead Bay when we 
saw a lobster skiff coming into Gerritsen 
Beach with three men aboard. I recog- 
nized the owners of the skiff; they were 
violators who had paid penalties before 
for possessing short lobsters. 

The skiff stopped at a dock at “Hap- 
py’ Boat Yard” and we watched as 
three bags were tied on a line and drop- 
ped into the water. The skiff then tied 
up at another dock in the same boat 
yard and the crew started to unload 
lobsters. Shellfish Protector Dazzo and 
I went to the dock where the skiff was 
tied. Dazzo remained there, but I re- 
turned to the dock where I had seen 
the bags put overboard. I found the line 
that held the three bags, pulled the 
bags up on the dock and opened one of 
them, which I found to contain under- 
sized lobsters. I then went back to the 
skiff and in the presence of William 
Tully, one of the owners of the skiff, 
told Dazzo what I had found, after which 
I returned to the original dock and 
started measuring the undersized lob- 
sters, throwing each illegal lobster back 
into the water after measuring it. 

William Tully then came along and 
grabbed the bag out of my hands, pulled 
out a knife, and said: “If you come near 
me, I'll cut your throat.” I tried to take 
the bag of lobsters away from him. - He 
grasped me by the front of my shirt and 
threw me into the water. Three different 
times I tried to get back on the dock 
and each time he pushed my head under 
Then Protector Dazzo came along and 
helped me out of the water. I am sure 
I would have drowned if I had not 
known how to handle myself in the 
water. 

I then placed William Tully under 
arrest for assault and went to Night 
Court where he was held under $500 
bail for trial. The case was adjourned 
seven times. He was finally tried and 
convicted on March 3rd, 1955, and was 
sentenced on May 25th to 60 days in 
the workhouse. 





—Epwarp HAupTMAN, 
Game protector 


HE day after this incident occurred, 
Protector Hauptman called me by 
*phone and gave me the details. At that 
time Tully had been arraigned and held 
for Special Sessions Court—date of trial 
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not set. Protector Hauptman stated that 
the Police and District Attorney were 
very much interested and very co-opera- 
tive. 

Tully’s defense at the trial was based 
on the statement that he thought some 
one was stealing his lobsters, that he did 
not know Hauptman. Protector Haupt- 
man has known Tully for years, seeing 
him nearly every week while working 
the Bay. Hauptman had previously ap- 
prehended him on two occasions—refer 
to cases NY 5633 and NY 5771. 


—Geo. A. ODELL, 
District Game Protector 


Deer Check Stations 


Deer hunters this Fall will again have 
the opportunity to co-operate with the 
Conservation Department in assuring 
future good management of the deer herd 
in New York. Department game tech- 
nicians, as in past seasons, will operate 
highway check stations in all regions of 
the State to secure information on age, 
condition and other aspects of the kill. 
Stations presently scheduled for opera- 
tion this year are: 


Adirondacks 


Vicinity DeBar Game Management 
Area; Lake George, Rt. 9, south of 
village; Fargo at Rt’s. 3 and 26; Alder 
Creek, Old Forge Rd. 


Catskills 


Central Bridge, east on Rt. 7; High- 
land, Rt. 9-W, vic. of village; Wurtsboro 
on Rt. 17, south of village; Port Jervis, 
Rt. 97, north of village. 


Central and Western 


South Wales, Rt. 16: Horseheads, 
junction Rt’s. 13 and 14; Painted Post, 
Rt. 17 west of village; Geneseo, junction 
Rt’s 20a and 63 south of village; Bing- 
hamton, north of city near junction Rt’s. 


11 and 12. 


Fisher and Otter carcasses 


Those who trap fisher and otter during 
the present season* will help the fur re- 
search project by sending carcasses of 
these animals to me at the Department of 
Conservation, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. The carcasses can be wrapped 
in a gunny sack or cardboard carton and 
sent express collect. The receipt of all 
carcasses will be acknowledged.—W. J. 
Hamitton, Jr., Professor of Zoology 


* For otter: Northern Zone, Oct. 25-Jan. 31; rest of 
State, no open season except Columbia, Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland, Schoharie, Sullivan and 
Westchester counties, where the open season is Nov. 5- 
Dec. 4. No limit anywhere in the State where season 
is open. 

For fisher: Northern Zone, Oct. 25-Jan. 15; limit—3 
per season. No open season elsewhere in the State. 





No, Mr. Hoover 


During the past two years considerable 
attention has been given in this magazine 
to the Small Watershed Protection Pro- 
gram. A series of articles has appeared 
describing the co-operative action being 
taken by the Federal Soil Conservation 
Service, various State agencies and com- 
munity residents in a “grass roots” ap- 
proach to the problems of erosion control, 
land management, and fish and wildlife 
habitat restoration. For the first time (or 
so it seemed to us) multiple purpose con- 
servation was being effected where it 
counted most—in upper watershed areas 
where little problems could be solved 
before becoming billion dollar catastro- 
phies in the valleys below. 

And Congress apparently felt the same 
way; this year it appropriated $12 mil- 
lion to continue and expand the work. 

But then, just when it appeared that 
a winning combination of government 
agencies, community groups, local indus- 
try and private landowners had been de- 
veloped to meet this problem of soil and 
water conservation, we learned that the 
Hoover Commission’s task force on water 
resources and power had recommended 
that the Army Corps of Engineers take 
over from the Soil Conservation Service 
the design and construction of small 
water empoundments in these upper 
watershed projects. 

No one questions the ability of the 
Army Engineers to build dams; there are 
plenty of monuments around the country 
attesting to their proficiency in this field. 
But one can question the engineers’ 
knowledge of soil physics and chemistry, 
agronomy, farm economics, forestry, wild- 
life habitat and associated principles of 
land use—all fundamentals upon which 
this program depends. 

Moreover, if the Commission’s recom- 
mendation were carried out, it would 
constitute a reversal of the whole trend 
of thinking on this subject by the best 
technical and professional minds of the 
country for the past quarter century. 
Nothing — repeat, nothing — will stop 
floods when eight inches of rainfall 
are dumped on a thousand square miles 
in 24 hours. On the other hand, well 
conceived projects for the conservation 
of soil, water and forests on the head- 
waters of our major streams will do 
more than anything else to mitigate the 
chronic loss of topsoil, the silting of 
rivers and the year-by-year attrition of 
land values which, in the long run, are 
fully as destructive to our national 
economy as are the most destructive floods 
associated with sudden catastrophes like 
those that followed in the wake of “Con- 
nie” and “Diane.” 

This is one recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission we can’t buy. 
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A New Project is making Progress— 


Slow but Sure 


PRELIMINARY SURVFYS COMPLETE. WATER PURITY STANDARDS ESTABLISHED 
OR IN PROGRESS « LEADING TO FINAL POLLUTION ABATEMENT STAGE 





| URING the session of 1949 the 
~ Legislature in New York passed 
(without dissenting vote) and Governor 
Dewey signed a broad water pollution 
control law based upon comprehensive 
studies and recommendations of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation. 

The new law specified these things: 
(1) Designated the Commissioners of 
Health, Conservation, Public Works, 
Agriculture and Markets, Commerce as 
members of a Water Pollution Control 
Board. (2) Required treatment of sew- 
age and wastes consistent with health, 
conservation and industrial development 
of the State. (3) Established as State 
policy (a) prevention of new pollution 
—by requiring plans and permits for 
construction, operation and discharge of 
effluents from all new outlets and (b) 
abatement of existing pollution. 

This last, the abatement of existing 
pollution, was recognized as the most 


WATER POLLUTION STUDIES IN PROGRESS HERE THIS YEAR 







ST. LAWRENCE 


SUSQUEHANNA 


DELAWARE 


difficult and time consuming problem 
confronting the Pollution Control Board. 
Under the new law, the waters of the 
State were to be surveyed and classified 
by specific water purity standards ac- 
cording to their best usage in the public 
interest. Following surveys, public hear- 
ings and final establishment of water 
purity standards, the Board is author- 
ized to issue orders to violators requir- 
ing pollution abatement. In this respect, 
however, the Board takes into consider- 
ation financial ability to comply and 
availability of proper techniques for 
treating particular pollution problems. 

To date, specific pollution abatement 
plans have been adopted affecting an 
area of 5,875 square miles, and water 
classification surveys have been com- 
pleted for an additional area of 17,400 
square miles. 

Most recent area to profit by adoption 
of pollution abatement plans is the Erie- 
Niagara Drainage Basin. Here the Water 
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Pollution Control Board has placed the 
waters near this important metropolitan 
area in the final phase of the abatement 
program. Following this step, the drive 
to effect the abatement of any pollution 
existing in violation of any of the stand- 
ards carried by the assigned classifica- 
tions can be initiated. Co-operation be- 
tween the polluting agencies and the 
Board may be expected to result in the 
attainment of the required standards. 
Where such an approach fails, and when 
the financial ability of the agency caus- 
ing the pollution to effect the necessary 
changes can be demonstrated, the Board 
has the authority to order compliance. 
In view of the record of pollution re- 
duction already achieved by co-operation 
with the major industries in this area, 
it is not anticipated that there will be 
need for other than the co-operative 
approach. 
—GerorceE Burpick, 
Sr. Aquatic Biologist 
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CONNECTICUT HILL GAME MANAGEMENT AREA 
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Field Archery in New York 


RIOR to 1948 archers were “rare 

birds” in New York. There were a 
few archery clubs scattered about the 
State, the majority in the Greater New 
York area. Their members suitably 
adorned in fringed buckskin jackets and 
Tyrolean hats, met periodically on the 
greensward for tournament competi- 
tion. Aside from these “purists,” the 
only other group to carry on archery 
tradition were kids shooting at “spot- 
sies” (sparrows to ornithologists), tin 
cans and sometimes their smaller broth- 
ers. But red-blooded sportsmen in those 
days would as soon be seen with a 
butterfly net as found afield hunting with 
a bow and arrow. 

Then in 1948, the Conservation Law 
was amended to provide for a big game 
season tailored to the needs of field 
archers—a group of _ non-conformists 
that kept insisting that the bow and ar- 
row as a lethal weapon hadn’t gone out 
with the Norman conquest. As amended, 
the law provided for a special archery 
license and entitled such licensees to 
take either a buck deer or a doe and a 
bear during the two-week period prior 
to the opening of the gunning season 
for big game. 

This change in the Conservation Law 
was akin to injecting the ghost of Robin 
Hood with adrenalin. Archers came out 
of confinement on all sides, associating 
in broad daylight with riflemen. They 
sat intently on dawn watches; they 
prowled along woodland trails; they 
spotted deer on the far hillside and made 
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like Indians sneaking through the brush. 


And a great silence prevailed—for 
archery is the quietest form of hunting. 
With optimum shooting range of thirty 
yards or less, it has to be. 


That first year there were about 850 
licensed archers. They shot only 14 deer, 
but they had a fine time—and they all 
lived through the season. That was the 
beginning. Last year, more than 15,009 
sportsmen were afield in New York with 
bow and arrow. They didn’t make much 
of a dent in the deer herd either (about 
530) but they too had a good time and 
they too all lived through the season. 


But activity among bowmen isn’t re- 
stricted to the two-week period of the 
special bow and arrow season. Archery 
is now an important year-round sport 
with increased interest in hunting small 
game in season and in shooting carp 
(you need a fishing license) during the 
Spring and Summer months. The great- 
est activity though is on the range— 
specially layed-out field courses with 
targets placed to simulate hunting con- 
ditions. Such courses have sprung up 
all across the State with more than 60 
archery clubs running member compe- 
tions on them. These clubs climax their 
range shooting competition each year 
with a State championship tournament 
under the auspices of their parent group, 
the New York State Field Archery As- 


sociation. 


The annual tournament, like all as- 
pects of archery, has'grown rapidly. This 
year a record 503 archers competed, 
more than could have been handled on 


any individual club’s field course. So 
once again, the Conservation Department 
is in the picture, this time through the 
construction of a four-course, 84-target 
field range at the Connecticute Hill Game 
Management area in Tompkins County 
near Ithaca (see location map). 

Built and maintained in co-operation 
with the New York State Field Archery 
Association, the Connecticut Hill range, 
except during the State tournament and 
the hunting season, is open to all archery 
groups and to individual archers. This 
development is another example of the 
multiple use policy being followed by 
the Department to secure maximum 
value and public use of the State’s Game 
Management lands. 

—A. Brom_ey and Paut KELSEY 


Using your magazine 


If you don’t keep your copies of THE 
CONSERVATIONIST on file, you can put 
them to work among the many people 
who use overseas libraries maintained by 
the U.S. Book Exchange, Inc. This way, 
you can share your enjoyment of outdoor 
New York State with our friends in other 
countries of the world. 

Simply wrap the magazine, affix a label 
(per sample) add 7¢ in postage and mail. 
The U.S. Book Exchange, in co-operation 
with the U.S. Information Agency, will 
see that it goes to a foreign library where 
it will be wildly circulated. (To send 
one of our magazines to an overseas 
friend direct, the postage is the same.) 


SECOND CLASS Paste Stamps 
TRANSIENT RATE 7¢ 


Here 


To: An Overseas Library 
U. S. BOOK EXCHANGE, INC. 
1816 Half Street, SW 
Washington, D. C. 





Short story, complete 


A woodland owner in Madison County 
had received a number of offers for the 
timber on a 30-acre tract of land and was 
advised by a friend to contact the N. Y. 
Conservation Department before selling. 
A Forester was called, the land was in- 
spected, and the owner became a Forest 
Practice Act co-operator. Shortly there- 
after the stand was marked for cutting. 
Bids were opened and three bids of $600, 
$1,000, and $1,250 were received for 53 
MBF of marked trees. 

The marked timber went to the highest 
bidder, the trees were cut, and the owner 
possesses a woodlot that still has a good 
potential for the future. 
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Indian Leather 


During and after the hunting season 
each year, we and other offices in the 
Department receive many letters about 
the tanning of deer hides. As we have 
done in answering most such letters, let 
us advise you again not to try it yourself, 
particularly if you want a good wash- 
able leather. For a limited number of 
skins it is a darned sight cheaper to have 
the work done by a good taxidermist or 
a fur tanning establishment.* Not only 
is it cheaper, but less dangerous—since 
some of the chemicals used in modern 
tanning are poisonous and highly corro- 
sive; they will eat through most con- 
tainers and may do a rather good job 
of taking the meat off your bones. 

But what about the Indians? Didn’t 
they tan the skins of game for clothing 
and shelter? Yes, they did. And for 
those of you interested in trying their 
method, here’s how: 

1. The deer skin, assuming that is the 
skin you will be working with, is first 
placed on a hard surface, hair side down, 
and completely fleshed; scraping free all 
pieces of meat and fat. 2. The skin is 
then soaked in water or buried in mud 
until it starts to rot just enough to loosen 
the outside layer or epidermis. This layer 
with the hair is then scraped off. 3. 
While the skin is soaking, the skull of 
the deer is split open and the brains 
removed. These are placed in a bowl and 
kneaded like wet dough. When well 
mixed add water to bring the “brain por- 
ridge” to the consistency of a thick creme 
soup. 4. The wet, hairless hide is then 
placed in a container and the solution 
squeezed into the pores of the skin by 
hand. 

5. When the skin is well permeated 
with the brain-water solution it is hung 
up to dry. 6. After the skin has dried 
the fibers are loosened by scraping it 
over a rough-edged bone or rock and by 
stretching it. In some cases, for finer 








leather, the skin is softened by chewing it. 
7. When softened sufficiently, the tanned 
hide is hung in the smoke of a fire. This 
helps seal the pores and gives the skin 
that soft brown color. The leather is now 
ready to use. 

This method of tanning skins is still 
used by certain tribes of American In- 
dians. If you are still with us and are 
going to “go Indian”—good luck, a strong 
arm and a strong stomach—H. Wayne 
TRIMM 





*See George Lesser’s article “Save Your Skin,” O-N, 
1949 CoNnsERVATIONIST. 


Sneeze control 


Twenty-nine thousand man-days and 
$750,000 later, it’s been concluded that 
all those New York City workers who 
hoped to check hay fever might just as 
well “have stood in bed.” The American 
Foundation for Allergic Diseases (Dr. 
Robert A. Cooke, director of Roosevelt 
Hospital’s Allergy Institute and chairman 
of the Foundation’s study group), con- 
firmed the worst fears of the City’s hay 
fever victims: The big ragweed cleanup 
—a nine-year project—was pretty much 
of a flop. 

If every weed in every lot were pulled 
up, the study says, pollen would just keep 
on blowing in from the suburbs, noses 
would stay stuffed and sneezes would con- 
tinue to resound through the Summer air. 

Drs. Mathew Walzer and Bernard 
Siegel of the allergy laboratory, Brooklyn 
Jewish Hospital, who made the survey, 
found half of the City’s pollen blows in 
from out of town. To wipe it out, they 
figure, the city would have to pull all the 
ragweed within a radius of several hun- 
dred miles. And they say “the most effec- 
tive herbicides are no match for the un- 
developed, thoroughly weed-saturated 
land in the urban, suburban and rural 
areas.” Some hay fever sufferers can be 
helped by injections of pollen solution 
before the season starts. Air conditioning 
and other devices to filter indoor air are 
good, too. But if one steps outside—ker- 
choo. Running to the seashore or moun- 
tains will get one away from only a few 
plants. 


Letters to the Editor 


Copied from Chemical and Engineer- 
ing News, March 14, 1955: 


Having studied with diligence, inter- 
est, and silence all the Letters to the 
Editor published in C&EN (Chemical 
and Engineering News) over the past 
five years or so, I finally venture to offer 
one myself. My study shows that most 
letter writers take an article in a given 
C&EN issue as the starting point for the 
addition of their own pros and cons. 
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Some of the resulting chain-letter reac- 
tions have been quite violent and could 
be stopped only by an editorial ulti- 
matum.... 

I am offering below two generalized 
versions of Letters to the Editor. If they 
were adopted as standards, all the busy 
reader would have to do is to fill in the 
appropriate spaces and sign his name; 
and all the editor would have to do is to 
publish the numbers of pros and cons 
pouring into his office. 


(a) PRO: 


Dear Sir: First, let me congratulate 
you and your staff on the fine job you 
did in publishing the (article, editorial, 
review, other) on the subject of (title, 
heading, or real subject) in the (date) 
issue of C&EN. 

Second, let me express my special ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of the excellent 
coverage on (page number) in which 
(President, Dean, Professor, Dr., other) 
in my opinion, admirably presented the 
true issues involved. 

Third, I congratulate you again, par- 
ticularly on having had the wisdom to 
agree with my own views. May all those 
who hold the opposite view come to see 
the errors in their way of thinking. 

Yours very sincerely, 


(b) CON: 


Sir: The coverage you gave the subject 
of (title, subject, or other misnomer) in 
your latest concoction on page (number) 
is, as usual, (incomplete, inadequate, dis- 
torted, other) and in bad taste. The ar- 
ticle not only has a fog index of (num- 
ber) but also displays (one, two, several, 
many) other serious (shortcomings, er- 
rors, misrepresentations, faults, other). 

(The author, the editor, Mr. .......-) 
does not know how to write, nor what 
he is writing about. I happen to have 
been a (specialist, expert, genius, other) 
in this field for (number) years, and I 
dare say that I have come to a (wholly, 
fully, almost entirely) opposite conclu- 
sion. 

Those who say differently are definitely 
(ignorant, morons, immature, subver- 
sives) and should go back to (elementary 
school, kindergarten, college, Russia). 

Yours irately, 


I hope that these two forms will satisfy 
the needs of many readers. The rest will 
have no trouble formulating a short sen- 
tence, such as: “I enjoyed the article 
entitled (title) but I take exception to 
paragraph (number) which should have 
read as follows: 


—Curtis L. Brown 


For our own problems in this field, 
just turn the page—Editor 
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Barracuda 


Dear Sirs: Kindy advise me if you have any 
information on the following fish: 

While fishing off 125 St. Rockaway Beach 
in the Bay, not the ocean, I caught a small 
fish 4” long. It looked like a pickerel or 
muskie, spotted, a large mouth like a pick- 
erel and large jagged teeth. 

My contention is that this was a baby 
barracuda which came from the South. I am 
sorry I did not preserve this specimen in 
alcohol. The reason I am writing this is be- 
cause my friends laugh at me and say it is 
idiotic, but if it wasn’t a barracuda what 
else could it have been? 


Samuel Kay, New York 


e Your identification of the fish you caught 
as a small barracuda is correct, beyond much 
doubt. 

Small barracuda are found in Long Island 
salt water in Summer, Many other southern 
species are also found this far north, espe- 
cially young which presumably may be aided 
by the Gulf Stream in migrating so far. 

In 1938 our seine collections during the 
Long Island survey took barracuda 13 times 
in July and August along the south shore 
region. The largest specimen was less than 7 
inches. These young barracuda are too small 
to be commonly caught by angling and it was 
indeed unusual for you to catch one only 4 
inches long. 

There are several species of barracuda and 
this one is not ever very large. There is an- 
other and larger tropical species that is 
known to be dangerous to swimmers, but this 
has not been found as far north as Long 
Island.—John R. Greeley 


For poison ivy 


Dear Sirs: Regarding your fine article on 
poison ivy, etc., here are some antidotes from 
a book, “Just Weeds,” by E. R. Spencer, Ph. 
D., Professor of Biology, McKendree College, 
published by Scribner & Sons: 


#1—Squeeze juice of “Wild-Touch-Me- 
Not” stalks (Impatiens bifuora—Walt: Im- 
patiens Palida—Nutt) on the affected area 
as soon as possible. It grows wild in most 
swampy areas where ivy is found; other com- 
mon names are Jewel Weed, Silver Cap, Wild 
Balsam, Lady’s Ear Drops, Snap Weed. 

If gathered in unshaded areas, a little 
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water added to crushed stems aids in obtain- 
ing the juice. Apply clear or with sponge or 
saturated Kleenex. Relief of itching and 
burning on fresh cases in about one hour; 
repeated applications at frequent intervals 
dries irritated area without blisters or peel- 
ing. (I have used this on three persons this 
Summer with remarkable success, especially 
my twelve-year-old son.) 


#2—Paint affected area with 5 per cent 
aqueous solution of potassium permanganate. 
This turns the skin brown. This coloration 
can be removed with a weak solution of ox- 
alic acid, a bleach common in use by cabinet 
and gun stock makers, obtainable at drug 
stores, 


#3—Absolute alcohol also an absolute cure 
if it is available. Suggestion: “Use discretion 
in applying.” 

A. Harrison DeGroff, Little Genesee 


Deer seasons 


Dear Sir: A thought regarding the big game 
season: I understand this year it opens in 
our part of the State Nov. 21, closing Dec. 6. 
It is my contention—and that of most of my 
brother members who are working men—that 
the most appropriate season would be to 
open on a Saturday and close on a Sunday, 
16 days later. This would give the average 
working man three week ends of hunting. 


Joseph F. Meyer, Vice President, 
University Rod & Gun Club, Bronx 


e You make a good point. Your opinion will 
be carefully considered before we submit our 
recommendations to the Legislature next year. 


—Editor 


Murdocks (?) for bass 


Dear Editor: I am 17 years old and have been 
fishing Lake Erie for several years. This past 
week I heard a man mention that he was 
catching bass on “‘murdocks.” What are mur- 
docks? Where can they be found? What 
seasons are they available? They are sup- 
posedly a bass killer in these parts but I’ve 
never heard of them. Could you help me out? 


Frank J. Keefel, Jr., Depew 


{ 
¢ No doubt we have a sharp reader who 
knows what a “murdock” is. But personally, 
we're not that sharp.—Editor 





Letters to The Editor 


Oswego tea 


Gentlemen: I would like to start growing 
some bergomat (also known as wild bee balm 
and Otsego Tea) in my garden in this south- 
ern part of Washington County. Will you 
please let me know if bergomat will grow 
in this climate and if so where I can get 
the seed or plants, and whether they should 
be set out in the Fall or Spring. I am a sub- 
scriber to THE CONSERVATIONIST and _thor- 
oughly enjoy each issue. 


Francis G. Hoyt, Cambridge 


¢ Oswego Tea (Monarda didyma) will grow 
in Washington County. It is found in moist 
woodlands, along streams, on the edges of 
swales and around bottomlands. You should 
be able to find some plants locally, but if 
you want to buy seeds, I'd suggest you write 
to Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio; Vaughn 
Seed Co., Chicago, Ill.; or Burpee’s Seed 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa, Oswego Tea or Bee 
Balm (commercially) can be had in four dif- 
ferent colors, one of which is scarlet like 
the wild one you have in mind.—Nick 


Drahos 





Bear trap 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is a snapshot of my 
great grandfather’s bear trap. I was looking 
through the back issues of THE CoNSERvA- 
TIONIST and saw a picture of the trap along 
with another in the August-September, 1951 
issue. 

Do you know of any other bear trap in the 
State that is larger in size than this one? 
It was made in 1843, weight 45 pounds, is 
39 inches long with a 20-inch jaw spread. I 
am now the owner of the trap. 


George Bloodgood, Margaretville 


© Offhand, we don’t know of a bigger one.— 
Editor 
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St. Lawrence muskie 


To Whom it May Concern: The enclosed tag 
was removed from a muskalonge caught Sep- 
tember 1, 1955. This fish measured 37 inches 
and weighed 14 pounds, 2 ounces. He was 
caught in the St. Lawrence River at Cape 
Vincent, New York about 50 yards South of 
Buoy #29 in American waters, The rig used 
was a Siloflex spinning rod, with 4# test 
manofilament, trolling a medium sized “Doc- 
tor” spoon. The time was 7:30 A.M. 


John R, Botting, Phoenix 


e We were very, very pleased to receive 
your recent report. This is the first report we 
have received that a tagged muskalonge has 
been caught in the St. Lawrence River. 

Back in the Spring of 1952 and 1953 we 
tagged a couple of dozen muskalonge at 
various points in the St. Lawrence. These 
were wild fish which were handled during 
experimental work on the taking of muska- 
longe spawn, 

The particular fish which you reported 
was netted, tagged, and released at Millen 
Bay on May 7, 1952. At that time it was 
a mature male fish measuring 3234 inches in 
length. We did not weigh it. Examination 
of scale samples under a microscope showed 
that this fish was about five years old when 
tagged, which would make it eight years of 
age when it made the mistake of grabbing 
your hook. Muskalonge grow well in the St. 
Lawrence and often reach a large size, occa- 
sional specimens exceeding 50 pounds in 
weight. 

Buoy 29, where you caught this musky, is 
about eight miles away from Millen Bay, 
where it was originally released. Millen Bay, 
incidentally, seems to be a favorite spawn- 
ing place for muskies in this part of the 
River. 

We are certainly glad that you didn’t over- 
look that little metal tag which we had at- 
tached to the back fin. Sometimes these tags 
become imbedded in a lump of flesh after 
a few years and might go unnoticed unless 
a little surgery were performed to disclose 
them.—D. G. Pasko, District Fisheries Mgr. 


Mr. Cheney and his gun 


Dear Sir: The article on A. N. Cheney and 
his gun (page 8 of your August-September 
issue): Someone has slipped up, and if I 
had my old Adirondacks library (sold years 
ago) I could prove it. The article says that 
A. N. Cheney died in Glens Falls in 1866. 
I think that as time goes on you will receive 
many authentic proofs that Cheney died 
about the year 1900. 

Your correspondent, Mr. William H. Hill 
of Fort Edward, quotes Holden’s History of 
Queensbury for vital statistics on Cheney. I 
lived in Glens Falls and knew Dr. Holden 
very well. He was not only the author of the 
above work, but State Historian as well; a 
very learned and erudite gentleman. Dr. Hol- 
den was a contemporary of Cheney. It is 
difficult to understand how he (Cheney) 
could have been so miscast. 

Mr. Hill says that Cheney was “a frequent 
contributor to Forest & Stream.” Correct. I 
once owned the complete file of Forest & 
Stream from Vol. 1, No. 1, 1873 through 








































1898. Cheney was a frequent contributor. It 
is hardly likely that his posthumous manu- 
scripts were sent in. Further, in 1883 Cheney, 
in collaboration with C. F. Orvis (the fa- 
mous tackle-maker of Manchester, Vt.) 
brought out their work on fly fishing. The 
book is one of the highlights of American 
angling literature. The title is “Fishing With 
The Fly.” 

But let us not quibble over Cheney and 
the year of his demise. The final evaluation 
may be found in the incalculable value of 
THE CONSERVATIONIST to all of us. 


Dan Brennan, Fayetteville 


The Good Old Days 


Dear Sir: Your fine editorial, “The Good 
Old Days,” had meaning for me not so much 
in connection with hunting as with the two 
pages of pictures of the Adirondack guide- 
boat. I was born and brought up in Saranac 
Lake in the days when the boathouse and 
boatslip had not yet begun to yield to the 
automobile and the outboard. For me the 
jet pilot and his plane will never have an 
appeal equal to that of the Adirondack guide 
and his boat. 

My father, an architect, designed several 
of the buildings of the old Paul Smith es- 
tablishment, including the guide house pic- 
tured in THE CONSERVATIONIST. 

On a recent trip to the Adirondacks, I 
visited the boat livery of an old Saranac 
Lake classmate, Harry Dusso, on Lower Sa- 
ranac. I looked first thing for a guide-boat 
to show my wife and also to refresh my 
spirit. I saw plenty of motor boats and ca- 
noes and square-ended skiffs and finally a 
blue guide-boat gathering dust on a rack 
above us. It was like meeting an old and 
valued friend. 

The pictures made me think of camping 
and fishing and duck hunting trips with my 
father and brother, and of just plain getting 
places over the water. They bring back mem- 
ories of blue lakes with wooded shores and 
blue mountains across the skyline; of days 
in camp when the rain drummed comfort- 
ably on your tent and the level lake was 
dim with the fine spray of raindrops. 

The term “good old days” implies a su- 
periority over the present time. Although the 
days with which I associate the Adirondack 
guide-boat may not have been “better” ones, 
for me they were nevertheless very good ones. 


Bruce N. Coulter, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Flying squirrel 


Dear Gentlemen: I am enclosing some pho- 
tographs of Sciuropterus volans, i.e., the 
flying squirrel, indigenous to the Eastern 
Seaboard. The little fellow which you see 
gazing intently into my camera from his 
vantage point atop my bedpost, readily en- 
deared himself to my family. Apparently he 
decided that he would be far more com- 
fortable within the confines of our home 
than he would be ensconced in a dead elm. 
We did not hesitate to adopt him. 

Sam, as he was respectfully addressed, re- 
mained with us for the better part of a 
year. He became so tame with a minimum 
amount of kindness (and choice pecan 
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nuts) that he would take great draughts of 
warm milk and honey from an eyedropper, 
sleep contentedly in my pocket until sum- 
moned to my shoulder for a nut, and posi- 
tion himself in our hands so that we might 
scratch his head and smooth his fur. He 
became more tractable than a tame parakeet, 
and only the titillating love song of Juliet 
flying squirrel induced him to leave us. 
He would venture out the open window at 
night, and return in the morning. Eventually 
he decided to end his speculation on a new 
home with spouse, and moved into a nice 
oak, bag and baggage. He visited us oc- 
casionally but never returned for more than 
an evening visit. 


Robert F. Cubbins, Greenwich 
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Logging on the Au Sable 


Dear Sir: Some of your old time lumbermen 
and younger foresters may be interested in 
these two pictures that were laid away for a 
number of years in an old trunk. 

My father, who was born on Alstead Hill 
(above Keene on the old Military Road), 
bought them before he was married to mother 
about the year 1904, He thought a great deal 
of them. Mother says the pictures were 
taken a short way up the river from Upper 








Jay on the East Branch of the Au Sable. The 
small stream that furnished the water for the 
slip came into the river from the east. This 
seems logical, as you notice the logs are mov- 
ing to the left in the picture, and down 
stream. 

There may be men still living who worked 
on this job. 


James A. Davis, Middlebury, Vt. 


NE 


Back tags 


Dear Sirs: I have not heard yet if big game 
hunters will be issued a back tag this year. 
If we are, I would like to see the color a 
bright orange. Last year it was yellow and 
all hunters with whom I talked felt that it 
was too near the color of a white-deer tail. 
If it is too late this year to make them 
orange, then I hope to see them orange 
next year, 

Some states have laws requiring hunters 
to wear red. Red is one of the poorest colors 
to wear. It cannot be seen at any great dis- 
tance even on bright days, and on overcast 
days it can be seen only a very short dis- 
tance, 

The Army and Navy made extensive tests 
proving conclusively that bright orange can 
be seen further and more clearly than any 
other color. Our Navy pilots wear orange 
life jackets because they can be seen much 
further than any other color, and to a man 
down in the freezing sea that is important. 

A lot has been said about safety in the 
woods while hunting. The time for talk has 
long passed; let’s have some action in 
Albany. 


George V. Curtis, Clay 


® Quite briefly: Back tags for resident big 
game hunters this year will be pink: for 
non-residents, yellow; for aliens, orange. 
We have to change the colors every year 
to eliminate the possibility of some hunters 
using the back tag of a previous year—so 
we imagine that we will run through a 
large variety of colors before long. An al- 
ternate (which has been suggested here in 
the Department) is to make all of the back 
tags the same color, preferably orange, with 
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different lettering to distinguish between 
residents, non-residents and aliens—and also 
to establish clearly the year of issue—Editor 


Protected birds 


Dear Editor: In your reply to the letter 
from Mrs. Bertha L. Adsit of Taberg, New 
York on the subject of “protected birds” 
(April-May issue of the New York State 
CONSERVATIONIST, page 43) you, of course, 
refer to the birds that are not protected by 
the laws of New York. In the list of these 
you included the Kingfisher and the Purple 
Grackle, which I may point out are both 
protected by the Federal Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. Enclosed is a copy of our Wild- 
life Leaflet No. 327, which gives a complete 
list of the birds protected by this Act and 
which you may find useful for reference 
purposes, 

F. C. Lincoln, Assistant to the Director, 

U. S. Department of the Interior, 

Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington 

2, -DoG,. 


e With regard to the Kingfisher, Federal 
law appears to protect it only in Alaska—so 
there is no conflict between our State law 
and yours. 

There is, however, definite conflict with 
regard to the protection of the Purple 
Grackle. Since 1926 this species has been 
unprotected in New York, and I wonder how 
long it has been protected under the Fed- 
eral Migratory Bird Treaty. 

Under our Conservation Law, we are 
obliged to make regulations conforming with 
Federal regulations us they relate to mi- 
gratory game birds only. Obviously the 
Purple Grackle does not fit into this cate- 





gory, and consequently our Protectors d: 
not enforce the Federal regulations regard 
ing this species. We admit, however, that a 
person killing a Purple Grackle in this 
State would be subject to apprehension by 
Federal agents, and to prosecution under 
the Federal Migratory Bird Treaty. 

Thanks for calling this situation to our 
attention. Evidently, we should do some- 
thing about it——Editor 


Dear Mr. Fosburgh: You did perfectly right 
in calling me on the Federal protection of 
the Kingfisher. As you correctly state, this 
bird is given protection only under the 
Alaska game law. 

With reference to the Purple Grackle, 
however, I may report that this bird was 
first given Federal protection in 1937 under 
one of the provisions of the treaty with 
Mexico. Article IV of this treaty states “The 
high contracting parties declare that for the 
purpose of the present convention, the fol- 
lowing birds shall be considered migratory :” 
It then proceeds to name by families mi- 
gratory game birds and migratory non-game 
birds. Among the latter is the family 
icteridae, which includes Meadowlarks, Ori- 
oles and Blackbirds. Our policy has been 
that any bird in one of these families that 
is found in both the United States and 
Mexico is automatically covered by the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act. The Purple Grack- 
le, through its subspecies the Bronzed 
Grackle, comes under this classification. I 
might call your attention to the wording of 
the above quotation, particularly that part 
which says they “shall be considered migra- 
tory”, which (as we interpret it) does not 
mean that the birds must be migratory in 
fact. 

F. C. Lincoln 


New price of the magazine 


Editor: Everyone to his own taste. The two 
bucks are well spent; just the price of four 
highballs. 


—Karl Kaufmann, Troy 





Eating a Ford 


Dear Sir: Enclosed is a photograph which 
you might like to print in THE COoNsERVA- 
TIONIST. It is a photograph of a Ford cylin- 
der head which I found near an old hunting 
camp, near Batchellerville, New York. It 
might interest your readers to know that its 
queer appearance was caused by porcupines 
chewing it. In the upper left hand side their 
teeth marks can be seen. 

I have had several chances to sell the 
head but I am going to keep it just for a 
curiosity. 


Robert Vandenberg, Northville 
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Stocking in Franklin County 


Dear Editor: Each year the stocking program 
for Franklin County lists Lake Clear as re- 
ceiving a good share of rainbow trout. That’s 
fine, but why do they plant the fish in the 
outlet to Lake Clear right off the main high- 
way? The outlet is infested with bass which 
have a feast on these trout. Why don’t they 
dump these small trout in the lake where 
they belong? It only takes a little more effort 
and the fish have a good chance to survive. 

It seems a shame to spend a lot of money 
raising fish and then proceed to feed them 
to the bass. 

Conservation employees should, I believe, 
use better judgment and set a better exam- 
ple of conservation, so that fish distribution 
pamphlets put out by the State would show 
a truer picture of what is being done. Not 
just a propaganda sheet to fool the public. 


Joseph Lanahan, Albany 


e The Editor of the Conservationist has 
asked me to reply to your letter. Assuming 
that the information included in your letter 
is correct, | would agree that attention should 
be directed to improving our planting method 
in this case. 

In general there is a great deal of con- 
troversy among fisheries people about 
whether scatter or spot planting is better. 
There are arguments on both sides but in 
general, especially in ponds and lakes, I am 
of the opinion that scatter planting of trout 
is considerably better than spot planting. 
However, if one tries to demonstrate that 
with actual proof, he will find many diffi- 
culties. The Lake Clear situation, with which 
I am quite familiar, is a specialized situation 
and that is one reason I agree that the rain- 
bow trout should be scatter planted there. 

Without any particular attempt to defend 
a policy of planting these trout near the 
outlet, I think it may be said that despite 
this practice, fishing for rainbow trout in 
Clear Pond has been improving in recent 
years. I might note in passing, also, that 
these trout are usually stocked quite early 
in the Spring—in some years, at least, soon 
after the ice goes out. Under usual condi- 
tions bass are not active for at least two 
or three weeks after the ice goes out—C. W. 
Greene 


Women and rattlesnakes 


Gentlemen: I notice in one of your recent 
issues that you ask for a report on rattle- 
snakes, There are plenty of them on the 
mountains bordering upon the Neversink 
River, especially in Sullivan County. Within 
the last two years, two women (friends of 
mine) captured two rattlers and kept them 
alive in a box awhile, then in closing 
up their camp for the Winter, they decided 
to kill the two rattlers. One was 54 inches 
long and the other was 57 inches long. 
These women then decided to have a sou- 
venir for each of them, so they skinned the 
rattlers and in one of them they found 14 
small rattlers; in the other, 10 small rat- 
tlers, all from eight to 12 inches long. They 
preserved the small rattlers and now have 
them in a jar covered with a preservative. 
This past Summer, one of these women 
captured another rattlesnake 66 inches long, 


and, of course, skinned it and preserved the 
skin. These three skins now adorn the camp 
of one of these women. Their camp is lo- 
cated in the Town of Mamakating, Sullivan 
County. 

This appears to me to be a little bit out 
of the ordinary for any woman to do. 


Russell M. Vernon, Middletown 


© We won't argue that point—Editor 


Spear fishing 


Dear Mr. Fosburgh: Referring to the article 
on spear fishing by Dr. Lawrence in your 
August-September, 1955 ConservATIONIST, he 
was not quite correct in his statement that 
“there are no restrictions in the Conserva- 
tion Law governing the use in any waters 
of the State of underwater swimming or div- 
ing devices.” 

The Rules and Regulations of the Genesee 
State Park Commission, which have the force 
and effect of law in the State Parks under 
its jurisdiction, as established by the Con- 
servation Law, contains the following restric- 
tion: 


ARTICLE 5—BATHING 


Section 2.—BATHING: “nor shall any per- 
son bring into any park area, or use in any 
waters, under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, any of the following items: ‘Skin 
diving’ equipment, including air tanks; rub- 
ber face masks in any form; any form of 
underwater weapon, usually associated with 
‘skin diving,’.. . 

It is believed that the other park commis- 
sions in the State have generally either 
adopted a rule similar to the above, or are 
controlling the use of this equipment on the 
beaches. 


Gordon W. Harvey, Chief Engineer 
and General Manager, 
Genesee State Park Commission 


e We were not aware of these regulations, 
and appreciate having this information 
brought to our attention—W. M. Lawrence 


Parental care 
Dear Editor: In mid-1954, while fishing in 
the Oswegatchie River near Ogdensburg, I 
saw a school of small fish, swimming at the 
surface in a tightly packed mass. I estimated 
that there were a peck or more of them in 
the school. I scooped up a couple and ex- 
amined them. They were about two to three 
inches long, scaleless, black above and white 
below, resembling the common bullhead ex- 
cept that they had a round tail, like a bowfin. 
A little later a second school passed. I 
didn’t like these fellows, for they were packed 
around what was evidently a sick bass, too 
weak to resist, and as near as I could figure 
they were nibbling it to death. What kind 
of fish were these? Do they grow up? Are 
they good for bait? 
E. C. Branham, Rochester 


e The school of small fish, swimming at the 
surface in a tightly packed mass probably 
was a school of young bullheads. It would 
be the normal thing for them to be schooled 
around an adult fish—Editor 
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Dentist appointment 


Gentlemen: For the past several Summers 
I've made a couple of trips to Rush (N. Y.), 
to hunt woodchucks. Enclosed is a photo- 
graph of a woodchuck I shot this Summer 
which you might like to print in THE Con- 
SERVATIONIST. 

A woodchuck like this is a very rare, a 
real freak of nature; I shoot over 300 each 
season and never saw anything like this. The 
upper left front tooth curls down around and 
is growing up into the roof of the mouth. 
The upper right hand tooth curls down 
around and up and out through the side of 
the jaw. 

Woodchuck was medium size, in good con- 
dition, and had young last Spring. 

D. P. Murphy, Butler, Pa. 


Haying 


Dear Editor: I was recently looking over 
your June-July edition of THe CoNsErva- 
TIONIST, and the picture on the inside of the 
front cover started quite a conversation 
among my friends and myself. 

Since this picture looks like an actual 
photo, why is there a hayloader in the mid- 
dle of a field of baled hay? Or is it possible 
that this is not a hayloader at all, but a 
type of machine for handling bales of hay? 


Mrs. Paul R. Donahoe, Sauquoit 


e It’s an actual photo all right (we took it) 
and it’s a real hay loader—which is useful 
whether or not the hay is baled. In this 
case, the loader puts the bales on the truck 
or wagon. Also shown in the photograph is 
a side-delivery rake. The picture was taken 
in Stephentown, Rensselaer County.—Editor 
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Guns and vandalism 





Dear Mr. Littlefield: Now that another hunt- 
ing season is approaching, I have reviewed 
your article in the October-November, 1954 
CONSERVATIONIST as well as the letter to the 
editor in the December-January, 1954-55 issue 
about Sid Signshooter and “All Hunters 
Aren’t Hoodlums.” 

Everything you have said is appropriate 
and can be endorsed without reservation. 
You must agree that all hoodlums are by no 
means hunters. It seems to me the subject 
is worthy of more education and interest 
than has been afforded it so far. 

You make a good cause for highway, di- 
rectional, safety and similar public signs. 
There are many others which are the vic- 
tims of these careless and thoughtless indi- 
viduals. I have in mind mail boxes, insulators, 
cables, as well as other telephone and power 
equipment. 

I like very much the letter of Mr. F. B. 
Wilson and his picture of the Idaho diver- 
sion. Along with your designation of Sid 





Signshooter perhaps the phrase “Gun Goof” 
might help to put the point across. In some 
respects the material in THE CONSERVATION- 
isT is like the preacher talking to his con- 
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gregation about small attendance; he really 
is trying to reach the ones who are not there, 
and I do not believe the readers and sub- 
scribers of your publication are the offend- 
ers. Of course, it is impossible to legislate 
good manners, sportsmanship or considera- 
tion for others, It seems to me that it is a 
question of education and diversion. 

A poorly informed person possessing a gun 
and ammunition with little or no experience 
in the woods will be disappointed after a trip 
afield, and will want to shoot at something. 
Perhaps they don’t know about the pleasure 
of using clay and paper targets, hand traps, 
wooden blocks or tin cans. Maybe they don’t 
know how to build a target frame. 

If gun clubs opened their shooting matches 
and invited outsiders and non-members to 
use them, possibly it would accompilsh some- 
thing. 

In my opinion the arms and ammunition 
manufacturers, dealers, sportsmen and con- 
servation clubs, publications, telephone, tel- 
egraph, power and railroad companies, and 
government agencies such as the public ser- 
vice, conservation and law enforcing agen- 
cies, would all be interested in co-operating 
on and publicizing steps to reduce the waste 
of (and danger to) property, not to mention 
the danger of injury to people from some ill- 
advised use of firearms. 

You may use any part of this letter or the 
pictures of my home and damaged mail box 
at Friends Lake in any manner you see fit. 
Also, it would be a pleasure for me to co- 
operate with you on this subject. 


Charles M. Liddle, Albany 


P.S. Enclosed are a couple of paragraphs 
from The American Tree Farmer: 

“Hunters appartently can’t resist those tar- 
get-like tree farm signs in California. 

“An impartial survey—and perhaps an in- 
formal one—shows. The average sign in the 
pine region is riddled with six bullet holes 
every year.” 


Rabies 
Dear Editor: The April-May, 1955 issue of 


your magazine contained an_ excellent 
article entitled “Rabies.” We feel that this is 
one of the best presentations on the subject in 
recent years. 

A number of District Agents of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service co-operate with State 
agencies in rabies control activities. We be- 
lieve they will be very much interested in 
reading the article, and for this reason, we 
request permission to reproduce the text. 


Dorr D. Green, 
U. S. Dept of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Horntail Wasp 


Dear Sirs: Last year we cut down half of a 
maple tree. The enclosed insect was found 
on this tree on the borderline of the living 
and dead wood. Not knowing at the time 
that it was injecting (apparently) eggs in 
the tree, I decided to study it at close range 


—but not at the risk of possibly being stung. 


So I got an insect spray used for flys in the 


barn and sprayed the insect. When it was 
apparently dead and did not move, I took 
a closer look. Aside from the fact that it 
ejected and slowly withdrew a mean look- 
ing stinger approximately 14” long, I no- 
ticed it had an egg laying tube inserted into 
the tree to a point beyond 14”. 

I would also like to know if this insect 
is responsible for the increasingly large 
number of deaths of near mature hemlock 
trees. These trees appeared to have died as 
a result of excessive woodpecker damage; 
however, closer observation indicated these 
trees (hemlock) starved to death before the 
woodpeckers went to work on them. The 
trees died not as a group—but a few in 
each group. The outer edge of bark would 
flake off or have been flaked off by wood- 
peckers. Each area flaked off exposed a 
minute hole extending to an unknown 
depth. The similarity has me thinking this 
insect is responsible. 


Henry C. Von Alen, Jr., Nineveh 





e I believe the insect you sent is known as 
a Horntail or Wood Wasp. The following is 
quoted from “Insect Enemies of Eastern 
Forests” by Craighead: 

“The adults are commonly called horn- 
tails or wood wasps because the end of the 
abdomen terminates in a spine or horn di- 
rected backward and somewhat upward, and 
also because many resemble wasps. The ab- 
domen of the female is furnished at the tip 
with a rather long drill or boring apparatus. 
The female drills a deep hole into a tree 
and deposits an egg in the bettom of it. 
Sometimes the boring apparatus becomes 
caught in the wood, and the female remains 
a captive until she dies, Both deciduous and 
evergreen trees are infested by the various 
species of horntails. The larval galleries 
through the wood are cylindrical and tightly 
packed with fine boring dust. The horn- 
tails generally attack trees or portions of 
trees that are dead or in a badly weakened 
condition. A few species, however, have 
been reported as attacking trees in a vig- 
orous condition. Transformation to the 
adult stage takes place in the burrows or 
galleries, and the holes through which the 
adults emerge are circular in outline.” 

These wood wasps may not be the insects 
causing damage to hemlock trees to which 
you refer. I believe that your hemlock dam- 
age is being caused by an insect called 
the hemlock borer. A reprint of an article 
on this borer from our magazine, The Con- 
servationist, is enclosed for your informa- 
tion —C. J. Yops 
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State birds 


Dear Mr. Seagears: I enjoyed your piece 
(June-July, 54) promoting the Wood Duck 
as State bird, and your painting to go with 
it, and would certainly approve your choice 
by vote if I were there. 

However, your query about Delaware’s blue 
hen suggests that you haven’t been brought 
up to date on little Rhody’s official choice, 
the Rhode Island Red (not the hockey team, 
but the breed of poultry). 

It all started early in 1954 when the Gar- 
den Club Federation nagged me into doing 
something about our “unofficial” State bird, 
the Bob-white. So, like you, to simplify mat- 
ters I agreed that we should, especially since 
it would provide an opportunity to tell the 
people about the virtues of several candidates 
for the honor. We liked the Osprey, the la- 
dies liked the Hummingbird, and, of course, 
we had to include Bob-white; for good meas- 
ure, and perhaps as a sort of dig at Rhode 
Islanders for having allowed so much of their 
state to be in cut-over and burn, I added the 
Towhee which occupies such sites. 

What we didn’t know was that a poultry 
group was preparing to celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of the Rhode Island Red’s origin. 
To avoid an unseemly scramble through leg- 
islative channels, we added the chicken to 
our ballot and lost after a good fight, the 
chicken getting 8,423 votes out of a total of 
20,783 signed ballots. With our wild bird 
votes split four ways, we didn’t have a chance. 

Best luck to Aix sponsa and your fine mag- 
azine, 

R. C Clement, Executive Secretary, 


Audubon Society of Rhode Island 


Gentlemen: In commenting on the choice of 
state birds, Clayt Seagears asks for “the 
scoop” on Delaware’s state bird, the Blue 
Hen chicken. Tradition hereabouts claims 
that Revolutionary War recruits from Dela- 
ware took their favorite game chickens to 
war with them. The most warlike of these 
chickens were from the brood of a famous 
Blue Hen. As the ability of the fighting 
cocks was matched by the valor of Delaware 
soldiers at Trenton, Long Island, Princeton 
and elsewhere, thesé early Delawareans re- 
ceived the sobriquet Blue Hen’s chickens. A 
mere one hundred and seventy years later 
the state recognized the Blue Hen chicken 
as its official bird. 

As an Adirondacker by birth and convic- 
tion, may I belatedly deplore the choice of 
The New York State flower, the Rose. In 
a few minutes’ walk from my birthplace in 
Schroon Lake I can tread by many a finer 
flower than that unfortunate romanticized 
collection of thorns. 

I should express my delight, however, with 
Mr. Seagears’ recommendation of the Wood 
Duck as a State bird. 


Chester Hargreaves, Wilmington, Del. 


Dear Mr. Seagears: Your article in the June- 
July, °55 issue of THe Conservationist fa- 
voring the Wood Duck as the official bird 
of N. Y. State is excellent. It would be hard 
to think of any other species that in every 
way fills the need for a distinctively U. S. 
bird that is beautiful in form and color, that 
was first threatened and then saved from 


extinction by sane conservation, and has no 
parallel anywhere in the world, except the 
Asiatic mandarin—a very different critter. 


My interest in the Wood Duck goes back 
almost 50 years to when as a small boy I 
first saw a mounted pair in the University 
Museum in Ann Arbor, and soon after, the 
Audubon print of these birds in the Uni- 
versity’s Elephant Folio set. A year or so 
later, on a field walk with Norman Wood, 
the great Michigan curator, I saw my first 
wild Wood Ducks down on the ponds back 
of the Huron River dam near Geddes. 


A couple of years ago, Lakeside Press in 
Chicago asked me to select an Audubon bird 
print from which they would make as their 
own advertisement a faithful reproduction in 
%4 original size. I named the Wood Duck, 
and they followed my suggestion. I then 
wrote the article on Audubon and his Wood 
Duck painting which they mailed out with 
their reproduction to thousands of business 
men throughout the country. 


I agree entirely with you on this project, 
even though there may be many other spe- 
cies that will summon plenty of advocates. 
Your arguments are in every way convincing, 
and action in making Aix sponsa our official 
bird would certainly assist in its preserva- 
tion. 


I do feel that pleas for setting out Wood 
Duck nest boxes must be accompanied with 
warnings to place the boxes over water wher- 
ever possible, and on how to rid such ponds 
of snapping turtles, which are a terrible 
scourge, on the young ducklings especially. 


George Dock, Jr., New York 





4 poem 


Dear Sir: My conservation teacher (Mrs. 
Eitelman) thought I should send my poems 
to you, and I am in hopes that you will 
publish them, I am 12 years old and in the 
seventh grade at Van Antwerp School. Please 
notify me if or when they will be published 
in your magazine. I include a poem. It is 
not to be copied without the permission of 
the author. Thank you. 


Miss Syd Harrison, Schenectady 


Take Care of Your Forests, 
Fields and Streams 


We should try to protect the fields and the 
streams, 
Or the beauty we know will only be dreams. 
Waste caused by ignorance can be repaired, 
Life could flourish, if someone but cared. 
The marshes are home for the duck and 
the loon, 
A haunt for a reptile, a lair for a ’coon. 
The marshes a place where all life will 
appear, 
Might be filled in and that life disappear. 
The forest a place where the wild are alone, 
From a careless fire they must seek a new 
home. 
We must plan conservation and stamp out 
all greed, 
And plan for the future and things that 
we need. 
Syd Harrison 
(Miss Sydney Anne Harrison) 


e Thanks. To put it plainly, we got a big 
bang out of this letter—Editor 


LARGEST LOAD OF LOGS EVER DKAWN IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
A ONE-TEAM LOAD OF 343 LOGS AT DR. WEBB*S PARK, NEHASANE, N, Y. 


More logs 


To the Editor: Enclosed please find clipping 
of a load of logs at Dr. Webb’s Park, Ne- 
hassane, N. Y. The bunks were 13 feet and 
the load was 13 feet high, 55 markets log 
measure. There may be some of the old 
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timers still living who can give us more par- 
ticulars about this load. I think this load 
was back in the ’90’s. 
Can you top this? 
Olie De Mun, Wells 
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Game from Canada 


Dear Editor: I would appreciate any infor- 
mation you could give me in regards to im- 
portation of game from Canada. 

We are planning a shooting trip to Sas- 
katchewan this Fall. The Province permits 
a possession limit of eight sharp tails, eight 
huns, forty-five ducks and five geese. How 
many head of the above can be legally im- 
ported into the States and into our own State 
of New York. 


Milton Mauthe, Dunkirk 


e During our open season on species of non- 
salable game, you may transport out of Ca- 
nada into New York State what you can 
legally take and legally transport out of Ca- 
nada without an importation license, except 
wild migratory game birds. During our closed 
season on such game, you are required by 
law to have an importation license; fee for 
the same is one dollar. You may procure such 
license from any of our branch offices or 
from the main office here in Albany. 

Enclosed please find the 1955 Regulations 
in Relation to Migratory Game Birds in New 
York State. On Page 3, I have circled in red 
the law in regard to the number of migra- 
tory game birds which may be transported 
from without to within the State during a 
calendar week.—R. J. Vickers, Ass’t Sup’t., 
Law Enforcement 


A big head 


Dear Editor: Enclosed herewith are pictures 
and measurements of a deer head that I own. 
This deer was shot in Turnwood, Delaware 
County, New York in 1930. 

I would appreciate knowing how this head 


ranks in size compared with others. 


Jere H. Keeler, South Salem 


e Sometime in the near future, someone 
from the Department will contact you at your 
home to measure the head. In checking over 
our records, your deer head has possibilities 
of falling in the first ten. 

Thank you very much for your kind letter 
and the information.—Editor 
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Campsites 


Dear Sir: My family and I have recently 
returned from an enjoyable vacation spent 
in the Adirondacks at Rollins Pond Camp- 
sites as guests of the N. Y. State Conserva- 
tion Department. I want to express my 
appreciation to the Department for its far- 
sighted policies for the benefit of the camp- 
ing public. The following observations of a 
non-resident (but a N.Y.C. commuter and 
State income taxpayer, who has enormously 
enjoyed Adirondack camping for some years) 
may be of interest to you. 

It is my observation that the policy of the 
Conservation Department now is, or should 
be, based upon the following considerations; 

1, Family camping is becoming immensely 
popular as families from all circumstances 
become aware of its possibilities for low-cost 
but satisfying vacations. 

2. The Adirondack Preserve offers the 
choicest terrain in the East for Summer 
camping, with its well-watered and _ scenic 
mountainous areas which give the camper 
what he desires most—a campsite by water, 
preferably a navigable pond or lake. 

3. Because of the economic factors, the 
State government is the only entity able to 
provide the land and few basic facilities 
on a scale appropriate to public need. 


4. Campsites administered by the Conser- 
vation Department are rightly administered 
on a_no-reservation, first-come-first-served, 
basis. This is the only fair and just means 
and will prevent the choicer camp grounds 
from becoming “closed corporations” to the 
roving tourist, as is actually the result in a 
few states. 

5. The Conservation Department should 
be cognizant of the immense reservoir of 
good will being built up in the minds of the 
ever-increasing camping public toward the 
Department, its enlightened policies and its 
personnel. No department of State govern- 
ment touches the lives of so many people, 
so intimately, for a brief but impressionable 
period. The Conservation Department should 
realize that, by and large, the camping pub- 
lic is appreciative of the “bargain” which 
is camping on State land and is able (and I 
believe willing) to pay a fee for site per- 
mits adequate to support the cost of ad- 
ministering the State campsites to the end 
that they may not become another burden on 
the general tax paying public. 

My wish is that more states would follow 
the lead of New York in providing so satis- 
factorily for the camper. 


Paul E. Brackbill, Chatham, N. J. 


e In general, you have summarized very well 
our philosophy and the practical applica- 
tions of it. We appreciate your taking the 
trouble to write as you did. But at the same 
time, we are keenly aware that our supply 
of camping facilities does not meet the 
present demand—and the prospects for the 
future give us even greater concern. Com- 
paring the figures for 1954 and 1955, more 
than double the number of persons were 
turned away (no vacancy) from our camp- 
sites this year than last. So—in spite of 
your nice letter—we’re far from complacent. 


—Editor 


Law enforcement 


Gentlemen: I am an Assistant District At- 
torney in Monroe County in charge of the 
prosecuting of cases in the 19 towns of the 
county. As such, 1 become familiar with 
violations of the conservation law. It is my 
sincere belief that much good would come 
of more articles on law enforcement in your 
publication. I refer particularly to “The Deer 
Case on South Clove Mountain” on page 14 
in the April-May issue. 

Factual accounts of the efforts of the Game 
Protectors such as this encourages those of 
us who obey the laws—and puts the fear of 
the Lord in those who do not. We hear too 
often from fishing and hunting companions 
of flagrant violators with the complaint that 
they never are caught. Your publication is 
an efficient way to bring to the attention of 
all that some are caught. 


John J. Conway, Jr., Rochester 


In line of duty 


Dear Commissioner: I wish to call your at- 
tention to the excellent assistance rendered 
to this hospital by Robert Seney, Forest Fire 
Observer of Chazy Lake and Joseph Du- 
charme, Forest Ranger of Lyon Mountain, in 
connection with the apprehension of a patient 
who had escaped from this institution. 

The patient escaped on the evening of July 
llth from the cow barn, where he had been 
working, and ran into the woods. The hos- 
pital and the State Police maintained con- 
stant patrol of this area and set up road 
blocks. On the evening of July 19th the 
presence of a small fire in the woods was re- 
ported to Mr. Seney, who in company with 
Joseph Ducharme, went into the woods to in- 
vestigate this. Upon reaching the area of 
the fire they saw a man lying beside the fire 
and immediately recognizing that it was the 
escaped patient, they took him into custody 
and returned him to the hospital. This was 
at approximately 10:30 at night, and the fact 
that they were not only alert in performing 
their duties in connection with conservation, 
but also by their recognizing and apprehend- 
ing the escaped patient, was of great assist- 
ance to us, 

I feel that their action should be called to 
your attention, and I would like to express 
my appreciation to you for the work per- 
formed by these men. 


Francis C. Shaw, M.D., Director, 
Dannemora State Hospital, 
Dannemora 


Closing your camp 


Dear Sir: Please send me any information 
regarding closing a camp for the Winter; 
especially: (1) Rodent control; and (2) 
storing mattresses. 

Any information you can send me would 
be much appreciated. 


Mrs. G. Ingerman, Camp Driftwood, 
Indian Lake 


e Madam, your card prompted the article 
by Mr. Shorey on page 16 of this issue. We 
hope that will give you all the necessary 
dope.—Editor 
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Merit badge 


Editors: One of my favorite pastimes is read- 
ing over some of the old copies of THE Con- 
SERVATIONIST. One article I have read over 
and over again is the one titled “Notes on 
Bears” in the Oct.-Nov., °52 issue. 

I am proud to say that this article helped 
me get my Nature Merit Badge in the Boy 
Scouts. 

Peter Raczes, Jr., Amsterdam 





Medusa 


Dear Mr. Fosburgh: Last week, while fish- 
ing on Loon Lake near Chestertown, in 
Warren County, I noticed a phenomenon so 
unusual in that vicinity that I thought it 
worth reporting to you, and the answer may 
be of general interest to all fishermen. The 
lake seemed to be teeming with what looked 
to me to be small jellyfish. 


I rowed out from our boathouse, through 
some wed beds and when I got out into 
deeper water where the background was 
darker, I began noticing these objects below 
the surface. They were round, disc-like and 
almost transparent, and I would say averaged 
about the size of a dime. Their slightly grey- 
ish color was a bit lighter around the outer 
edges and in the center were two rows of 
almost white dots which formed a cross, The 
day was clear and sunny and not a ripple 
on the lake, which made it easy to distin- 
guish them. Some were within two or three 
inches of the surface and they seemed to 
blanket the water as far down as one could 
see. I rowed out clear to the middle of the 
lake and everywhere in the deep water this 
horde seemed to have taken over. They were 
from a few inches to a foot or so apart and 
all seemed to pulsate like partially opening 
and closing an umbrella in an effort to pro- 
pel themselves, though they apparently had 
no particular worry about where they were 
going. 

I've seen plenty of jellyfish in saltwater 
from the size of a poached egg up to a bush- 
el basket, but I never knew of jellyfish in 
freshwater. Perhaps you don’t call these jel- 


lyfish, but they sure looked and acted like 
them. 


I would be very much interested to hear 
what your aquatic biologist has to say about 
this. What are they? Are they common in 
freshwater lakes? What caused them to be 
present in this instance in such astronomical 


numbers? Are they or their presence in the 
lake injurious to game and pan fish? 

I have fished this lake every year for the 
past fifty years and have never seen them 
before, though I'll grant that that doesn’t 
say they were not there in the past, If it 
had been a dark or windy day then I prob- 
ably would not have seen them this time. I 
reported this to Mr. Duane Bedell, our local 
Game Protector, who said someone else had 
seen some of them a few weeks ago, but the 
number had evidently increased terrifically 
since. 

C. Albert Jacob, Jr., Scarsdale 


e The freshwater jellyfish you observed in 
Loon Lake are the medusa form of the hy- 
drozoan Craspedacusta. This seems to be 
turning up in a number of New York lakes 
and is apparently not so rare as it has been 
considered to be. As you mention, conditions 
for observation are a factor. Also, the abun- 
dance of jellyfish is seasonal. They are most 
numerous in late Summer. 


As mentioned in THE CONSERVATIONIST, 
October-November, 1954, Craspedacusta has 
a hydranth stage and a medusa stage. The 
hydranth stage is attached and very difficult 
to find, and the free swimming medusa is 
usually the only stage observed. Fresh-water 
hydrozoans are reported to feed upon animal 
plankton of various types such as small crus- 
taceans. This could amount to some compe- 
tition with young fish for such food. 


So far, our reports of freshwater jellyfish 
in New York seem confined to the Hudson 
Watershed. They have not been found gen- 
erally distributed in our waters and _ their 
effect on fish production in lakes has not 
been intensively studied. 

None of our reference books on aquatic 
biology have any information as to the emo- 
tions of jellyfish. You say you could observe 
no signs of worry as to where they were go- 
ing. I believe we can assume they lead a care- 


free life—John R. Greeley 


The hard way 


Dear Editors: I was surprised to learn that 
hundreds of people, young and old, ascend 
lofty Bald or Rondaxe Mountain each year. 
So in order to be different, Frank Schafer 
and myself climbed the mountain on July 
3rd 55 in our bare feet. 

If anyone else has ever done this I would 
like to know via THE CONSERVATIONIST. 


“Archie” Clark, Utica 
e This note did not include any statement 


as to the subsequent of Mr. 
Clark's tootsies—Editor 


condition 


Back issues 


Gentlemen: I have a complete set of THE 
CoNSERVATIONIST from the first issue of 
August, 1946 to date, plus extra copies of 
the Dec.-Jan., 1946, Feb.-Mar., 1947 and 
Oct.-Nov., 1951 issues. 

Should one of your subscribers wish to 
purchase the complete set and or extra 
copies, as listed above they may contact me 
at 19 Lakeview Parkway, Lockport, N, Y. 


Harry C. Pitt, Lockport 
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Johnny Appleseeds 


Gentlemen: Last Fall you opened up several 
overpopulated (by deer) sections of the 
Adirondack forest for the express purpose 
of reducing the size of the deer herd therein, 
since because of lack of feed the Winter kill 
was estimated to be as great or greater than 
the hunters’ take. 

Improvement of these conditions—lack of 
feed—can be at least in part be done both 
easily and economically through the co-op- 
eration of the thousands of hunters whom 
you will license this Fall. How? 

Remember the legendary character of early 
American history, Johnny Appleseed, who 
gathered apple seeds from Eastern trees to 
plant them wherever he went in his travels 
in the Mid-West, where his seeds grew and 
flourished to add both more food and pleas- 
ure to the lives of these early settlers from 
orchards so established. 

The hunters whom you will license this 
Fall represent half a million “Johnny Ap- 
pleseeds.” The apple crop in the State is 
about to be harvested, cider mills will soon 
provide billions of apple seeds. Salvage and 
dry them, then present a bag of a hundred 
or so to each hunter as he is licensed. Ask 
his co-operation to drop and kick in a few 
wherever he hunts. From the many that will 
sprout, food that deer love will be made 
available and the woods reforested for an 
annual crop. 

Half a million hunters, a hundred million 
apple seeds—you simply can’t go wrong. Im- 
proved feed with no cost. 

The above from a day dream while on 
watch on a stump in the woods last Fall 
and an apple for lunch—the seeds from 
which were planted. 


J. D. Griffin, Glens Falls 


© We're afraid that no apple grafting or seed 
planting would be effective in the wilderness 
areas where our deer population is threat- 
ened with starvation; where such conditions 
exist, the forest cover is too dense to permit 
the planting or growth of apples. But please 
see the article on page 28 of this issue, in 
which you will find that many of your ideas 


are being put into practice—with more to 
come. —Editor 










TIME TO RENEW? 


Check the code on your 
address label. If it is 
10-2, your subscription 
xpires with this issue. 
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The Inside On The Outdoors Series 


About 


ATURE did an awful lot of work 
on the drawing board before it 
got the bird in the air. 

The complexity of a flight 
feather is almost inconceivable. The kinds 
of mechanisms developed to put that 
feather to work are likewise dizzying. 

F’rinstance, feathers must be moisture- 
proof. So the bird has an oil well by its 
tail. It has to reach around back there 
not only to fill its oil can of a beak but 
also to water-proof feathers growing all 
over the place. So Nature gave the bird 
an extra supply of neck vertebrae. A 
canary has twice as many as a giraffe. 

Take the matter of repairs. Nature 
didn’t overlook a thing. Pull a wing 
quill of a duck. In about three weeks a 
replacement is back in there doing 
business. 

Suppose a feather merely becomes 
frazzled by ordinary wear and tear. So 
the bird simply moults the whole mess, 
sometimes two or three times a year. 
Even this process is a pretty scientific 
operation. For example, it wouldn’t do 
for a robin to lose all its wing feathers 
at once. Earthbound, he’d cut a pretty 
vulnerable figure. So he sheds his wing 
features in opposite pairs on a staggered 
schedule. 

A handy swimmer and diver like a 
duck obviously is less helpless from 
attack than a song bird. In this case 
the wing quills all come out at once and 
the flightless duck takes his vacation in 
some secluded slough. 

How fast can a bird fly? In the East, 
the chimney swift is at least a major 
candidate for king. It gets enough prac- 
tice—for it normally spends all the day- 
light hours in the air without once 
sitting down. The much larger cloud 
swift of America’s tropics has been 
known to circle airplanes at speeds that 
exceeded 100 miles an hour. It is on 
record that an Asiatic species of swift 
was clocked at speeds up to 200! 

Some observers hand the American 
speed crown to the duck hawk. One stop 
watch caught its power dive at 180. Any- 
way, it doesn’t have much trouble knock- 
ing off a canvasback doing 75 in direct 
flight. 

Among hunters, the speed of the 
green-winged teal (opposite) has become 
legendary. Many an exasperated gunner 
will swear that even a charge of number 
six shot equipped with running pants 
can’t catch up with one going down wind. 
Yet the Laysan teal, a foreign relative, 
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Birds 


is so weak a-wing that it falls down ex- 
hausted after navigating a few hundred 
yards. 

But along with the bufflehead, the 10- 
ounce green-wing is America’s smallest 
duck. Its size and its darting, erratic 
flight combine to make its speed decep- 
tive. Records put the green-wing’s normal 
flight at under 50, far slower than the 
drive of a canvasback or pintail—yet 
well beyond clocked speeds of the ruffed 
grouse, bombshell of the woods. 

Greatest wing span among birds seems 
to be owned by the South American con- 
dor—15 feet! One old grandpa wander- 
ing albatross measured 14. Smallest is a 
hummingbird. More than 600 known 
kinds of these live only in the Americas 
but in North America, only one is found 
east of the Mississippi—the ruby-throat. 
One in Cuba is the tiniest. It has a 114- 
inch wing, yet it can fly a mile a minute. 
If it is as ornery and fearless as the 
rest of the tribe, it will attack an eagle— 
and even do damage! 

These little birds are capable of 
buzzing non-stop 600-mile flights when 
they need to cross salt water. And more 
remarkable, they beat their wings about 
60 times per second! 

How much can a bird lift? Many are 
the stories of eagles flapping away with 
deer—and even children. But top load 
for an eagle is set by most ornithologists 
at around 10 pounds. If a red-tailed 
hawk can lift a full-grown cottontail 
rabbit—he has been eating spinach. 

How much do they eat? One patient 
watcher saw a house wren feed its young 
1,217 times from dawn to dark. Dr. 
Arthur Allen of Cornell has noted that a 
robin ate 14 feet of earthworms in a day. 

A woodcock has been known to con- 
sume 18 ounces of earthworms per meal 
—which is an all-night affair. That’s 
twice its weight! Also, it calls for some 
fancy digestion. This is easy for the wood- 
cock which for its size has just about the 
most voluptuous viscera of all our fea- 
thered friends. This bird’s interesting 
intestine is so long that it would do 
justice to a great horned owl. And diges- 
tion is so rapid that, as we once dis- 
covered, the front end of an earthworm 
it swallows is soup before the tail comes 
along for the gravy. 

Birds don’t perspire. Just thought 
you'd like to know why they don’t look 
pretty soggy on hot days. 

Birds fortunately have a system to keep 
from falling off the perch when asleep. 


They just bend their knees. This tightens 
a tendon and automatically locks the 
toes in a tight gripping position. 

Nature has equipped birds with a lot 
of other ingenious devices. Speeding 
cyclists wear goggles to protect their 
eyes. But what about a duck zooming a 
mile a minute through a dust storm. 
Nature simply has equipped birds with 
goggles, too. This is a secondary inside 
eyelid which is sufficiently transparent 
for the bird to see what’s going on even 
when this membrane is closed. 

Owls can see plenty well in daylight. 
They merely have an unusual ability to 
control the expansion and contraction of 
the iris in their disproportionately large 
eyes. At night the expanded iris is like 
a great big lens which admits lots of 
light to the film in a small camera, thus 
providing a good snapshot in compara- 
tive darkness. When contracted to its 
limit by day, the owl’s iris admits so 
much light that bright sun apparently 
causes discomfort. The remedy is simple. 
He merely pulls over that extra mem- 
brane and presto—dark glasses. 

If we had the vision of a bird, we 
could observe an ant manicuring its nails 
a block away. A rooster will cock its 
head and watch a hawk far beyond our 
own range of sight. A swift, skimming 
over the fields at top speed, will check 
and nab a gnat. 

All that’s in part because a bird has 
the specialized ability to flash-change 
focus. Also, there are gismos in the 
eye called foveae. These are tiny areas 
of extra-keen vision. We have one such 
area. A swift has three. 


But getting back to feathers and their 
incredible specialization. William Beebe 
describes a quill feather thusly: “Each 
feather is composite—feathers within 
feathers. The quills give off two rows of 
. . . barbs which form the vane of the 
feather; each of these barbs has two 
rows of barbules, and these give rise to 
a series of curved hooks, known as 
barbicels, which work into opposite series 
of grooves so tightly that air cannot 
force its way through the feather.” 

Somebody or other once figured that 
a single flight feather of a pigeon has 
nearly a million barbules, let alone all 
the rest of those things. Remember, also, 
that scores of other kinds of feathers 
function as insulation, rudders, or even 
bug strainers and we can see that the 
external blueprint alone of a bird is 
very complicated indeed. 

Of course, some feathered people like 
the auk and the ostrich simply say nuts 
to the value of flight feathers. 

And we know one extremely efficient 
little flier who says phooey on the whole 
thing. He’s a bat. 

—C.ayt SEAGEARS 
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BRIGHT AS AUTUMN 





Adult male green-winged teal in nearly full breeding plu- 
mage. (Taken Albany County, N.Y. in late November). 


Killdeer 


Biack-bellied Plover 


Golden Plover 


West i 
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Hudsonian Godwit 


Flying in distance 


Marbled Godwit 


Hudsonian Curlew 








